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TWISTER 
RINCS 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings 
laugh at the thermometer! 


Start new DIAMOND FINISH Rings on the hottest, most 
humid ‘‘dog days." One Southern superintendent started 
in June and installed several thousand as he found that 
they ran without any trouble even though some were 
started up on the worst of dog days." If you need them, 
install new DIAMOND FINISH Rings now. You'll reduce 


your traveler bills, make yarn much freer from roughness 


and fuzziness, and make better quality goods on better 


running looms! 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Alwavs Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 


the Manufacture of 
EAGLE 
STARCH 
has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming”’ 
test. 


38—ABSENCE .OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. tn manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particies of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 

For best results, always be sure that starch is 
thoroughly ‘‘creamed"’ by stirring with cold 


water before admitting 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


steam. For further 


DRONSFIELD'S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Flexible” **Needs ‘Damping 
TRADE MARE 


Stocks in supserumaene The Standard 
Boston, Mass, Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 
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Comparison the Practical Uses 
Cotton and Jute 


BY R. J. CHEATHAM 


Senior Cotton Technologist, Division of Cotton Marketing. 


HE belief that cotton enjoys a sabia monopoly 

in a large field of uses no longer holds. Cotton is 

recognized today as having a competitor in almost 
every line of use. Competition is, of course, a rather 
broad term embracing, for example, the rivalry between 
those engaged in a like business, such as two grocers in 
the same community, or two mills making the same type 
of goods. Competition exists, likewise, between different 
sections of the country, or between countries or nations. 
It embraces, also, the general contest between the widely 
different commodities that vie with each other for the 
consumer’s dollar. For example, if a given consumer 
buys a radio, he may, of necessity, have to buy less 
clothing, or vice versa. A type of competition which 
seems to have been increasingly apparent in recent years 
is that which exists between two materials either of 
which may be used for a specific purpose, for example, 
coal and gas for fuel, or cotton and rayon for underwear. 
When the uses of cotton are examined carefully it will be 
found that there is hardly a use in which cotton does not 
have to face actually or in prospect the competition either 
of the other textile fibers or of wood or paper or leather 
or even, in some cases, of the metals. 


It is, of course, a matter of the most common knowl- 
edge that cotton has a great variety of uses and that it is 
consumed in many different ultimate forms, numbering 
in the thousands. If we study farther into the uses of 
cotton we find that its consumption is dependent upon a 
number of fundamental factors. The first of these is the 
physical properties of cotton which make it useful for the 
particular purpose; the second is the cost advantage 
which cotton offers over other commodities which might 
be used in place of it. Occasionally we have a third 
factor entering in, such as style, custom, etc., by which 
the consumer is induced to use cotton with less than the 
usual regard for the price, but on the whole the utility 
of the commodity and the price may be taken as the 
principal factors in determining whether or not cotton is 
used for a given purpose. 


Now it is rather important to note that while many of 


the uses such, for example, as bed sheets, shirts and 
collars, are so constant as almost to be regarded as be- 
longing entirely to cotton, there are many uses of cotton 


*Address before Annual Meeting of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga., May 20-21. 


which are intermittent, depending upon the price rela- 
tionship between cotton and other commodities which 
may be substituted and used for the same purpose. » 

We know that as the price of cotton increases in rela- 
tion to the price of competing commodities certain uses 
of cotton will be abandoned, and that, conversely, as 
cotton becomes cheaper in relation to competing com- 
modities the list of uses to which it can be economically 
put is increased. Now, although as a practical matter 
we do not know just which particular use of cotton is 
the highest use or which is the lowest use, or in what 
order all the other uses of cotton might arrange them- 
selves, we can for convenience ‘in a discussion such as this 
divide the uses of cotton somewhat according to the. 
quality of cotton required into three groups. In the first 
group we would find the better qualities of cotton being 
used in dress goods, fine shirtings, curtains, underwear, 
sewing thread, lace, balloon cloth, typewriter ribbon, 
better grades of hosiery, and other products where ap- 
pearance, sheerness, draping qualities, long life, or other 
properties are essential. In the second group would come 
the medium grades and staples of cotton used in such 
articles as the cheaper shirtings, print goods, toweling, 
sheets, the better grades of cotton rugs, table damask, 
sail duck, the general run of automobile tires, etc. In 
the third and lowest group we should have most of the 
more definitely industrial uses in which cotton in the 
form of osnaburgs, lower quality duck and the coarser 
sheetings are used for bagging, bags, wrappings, cover 


cloths and other coarse articles in which cheapness is 


desired, tarpaulins, etc. Looking further it would be seen 
that in the first group cotton has to share the field with 
silk, rayon, wool and linen. In the second or interme- 
diate group again we find in addition to wool, rayon and 
linen, rubber and leather as competitors; while in the 
third or lowest group wood, paper, pasteboard, jute and 
metals are seen to vie with cotton for the favor and the 
dollar of the consumer. 

In the price situation which has developed over the 
past two years or more in cotton, and in other commodi- 
ties which can be used for the same purposes, cotton 
seems to have gained some advantage in its competitive 
position particularly in the third of these groups. It is 
these uses, particularly those that are within the field 
shared by cotton and jute that this paper has, been asked 
to describe. 
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Jute is a fiber produced from a plant of the same name 
which is grown commercially in India. It is of the best 
type, that is to say, it is taken from the stalk of the 
plant and is to be distinguished in this respect from 
cotton which is a fiber of the so-called seed-hair type. 
The jute plant, when matured, stands from 5 to 16 feet 
high, averaging about 10 feet, and its stem being about 
the thickness of a finger. The fiber is obtained by ret- 
ting the stalk until the bark and fibers are softened, after 
which the outer mark and the pith of the stalk can be 
stripped away from the fibers which occur in the inner 
bark. The fibers are then dried and tied in bundles for 
baling. There are two principle types of jute fiber, the 
first being the upper part of the stalk, which is fine and 
relatively smooth and suitable for spinning and weaving 
into burlap yarns; and second, the coarser fibers taken 
from the lower stalk and representing from 15 to 40 per 
cent of total weight, which are described as jute butts 
and are used in the making of coarse twines and gunny 
cloth for covering cotton bales, for paper stock and for 
packing, depending somewhat upon their grade. 

In the five-year period from 1926 through 1930, the 
United States imported on the average a little over 947,- 
000,000 pounds of jute. Some of this came in manufac- 
tured form and some in unmanufactured form. The 
average annual imports of raw jute and jute butts in the 
same period amounted to a little more than 179,000,000 
pounds and in manufactured form to slightly more than 
768,000,000 pounds. 3 

Some: additional quantities of burlap and other jute 
products enter the country as bags containing raw sugar, 
coffee, wool and nitrates and find reuses here as in cotton 
bagging and patches, but the amounts do not appear in 
the import figures. Various attempts have been made to 
estimate the equivalent amounts of cotton represented 
by these imports. On a pound-for-pound basis they 
would equal approximately 2,000,000 bales of cotton. If, 
however, calculations are made on the basis of the respec- 
tive weights of competing products of cotton and jute, it 
will probably be found that if cotton could be substituted 
for all the purposes for which jute is now used that the 
amount of cotton required ‘to replace the jute would be a 
little less than one and one-half million bales. Such 
calculations, however, takes no account of the difference 


in the length of life of the respective materials and the. 


rates of replacement in those uses where replacements 
are commonly made. Without more information than it 
has been possible so far to compile it is not practical to 
make this refinement of the calculation. : 

Now as to the consumption of jute products in this 
country, again it must be said that the information which 
it has been possible to obtain is less than we should have 
for a full understanding of the subject. There is, how- 
ever, a certain amount of material which is of interest. 
According to testimony given before the Ways and 
Means Commitee of the House of Representatives in 
1929, the jute imports may be distributed according to 
uses about as follows: | 

Yarns and twine—23 per cent. 

Bagging for raw cotton—10 per cent. 

Burlap bags and small quantities of burlap or wrap- 
ping not in the form of bags—6/7 per cent. 

It would appear from this classification that the form 
in which jute is principally used in this country is in bur- 
lap. Of burlap, about 80 per cent were found by the 
Tariff Commission in 1922 to be used in bags and there 
is reason to believe that this proportion holds about the 
same today. The remaining 20 per cent of burlap ap- 
pears to be used for baling materials, wrapping, uphols- 
tery, linoleum foundations and for other purposes. 
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aspects in the flour trade that are also of interest. 
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It was further testified in 1929 before the Ways and 
Means Committee that the uses of burlap were distrib- 
uted as follows: 51 per cent for packaging mill feeds, 
wheat, dairy feeds, potatoes, peanuts, alfalfa, barley, 
beans, cottonseed meal, rice and other agricultural prod- 
ucts; 12-per cent, for fertilizers; 8 per cent, in the whole- 
sale grocery trade; 12 per cent, as wrapping materials 
in the textile industry; 12 per cent, for upholstery pur- 
poses and general domestic uses, and 5 per cent, for 
packaging flour for the export and bakery trade. 

Cotton contends for a share of the uses in all of these 
fields, with more success in some than in others. Even 
with the present low price of cotton, jute is cheaper than 
cotton on a pound-for-pound basis. For this reason, the 
use of cotton in competition with jute can, of necessity, 
be economical only in those cases where a lighter: weight 
cotton fabric will serve the purpose or where the cotton 
fabric has greater durability or where, as in the case of 
flour bags, its closer weave will better serve the desired 
purpose, or where secondary use can be found for the 
cotton so that the cost of the cotton fabric on a unit-of- 
use basis is less than or, at any rate, not greater than the 
cost of the jute product. So far as costs are a controlling 
factor in determining whether cotton or jute shall be 
used, it is the cost of the unit-of-use rather than the 
comparative per-pound cost or the comparative cost of 
the product that is significant. For example, if cotton 
bags cost 5 cents each and jute bags cost 4 cents each, 
and the cotton bag can be used twice before becoming 
unserviceable while the jute can be used only once, then 
the cost of the cotton bag for each unit-of-use is 214 
cents as compared with 4 cents for the burlap bag. As 
a matter of fact, it is in the form of bags that cotton 
seems to compete most effective with jute. 

While the price element is usually present in the com- 
petition, many uses are found, however, in which the 
comparative physical proportion of the two commodities 
or the particular nature of the use have a strong influ- 
ence in determining the respective share of the use that 
goes to cotton and to jute. In this connection, some 
rather interesting facts have been developed in a study 
which we have recently made of bags in the flour and 
feed milling industry where it was found that in 1931, 
68% per cent of the flour milled in this country was 
packaged in cotton bags, ranging in size from 200 pounds 
down to 5 pounds; 21% per cent was packaged in burlap 
bags ranging in size from 140 to 98 pounds; while 10% 
per cent was packaged in paper bags ranging in size from 
2 to 49 pounds. In general, the very heavy packages 
were of jute, the medium weight packages were mostly 
cotton, while 95 per cent of the paper packages were 24 
pounds or less in weight. These are certain regional 
For 
example, while our shipments to Europe are for the most 
part in 140-pound burlap bags, our shipments to Latin- 
American countries are usually in cotton bags, and this 
is true to quite a degree of other commodities exported 
to the southward. 

A recent development which seems to be favorable to 
cotton is the practice of packing and shipping such food 
products as potatoes, citrus fruits, onions and nuts in 
consumer size packages. This method of handling these 
products is favored by the retail stores because it saves 
the time which otherwise would be required to make up 
and weigh the package in the store, as well as the loss of 
the commodity resulting from picking over and culling — 
of the product by the store’s customers. It is advantage- 
ous also to the shipper in enabling him to brand his 
product and to establish his brand with the ultimate con- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Points for Card Room Operatives 


were compiled by I. K. Edwards, overseer of card- 

ing at the Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C. 
Since he wrote them he has had many requests for copies 
from overseers and second hands. In his own experience 
and that of a number of friends Mr. Edwards has found 
these points a real aid in increasing card room efficiency. 
They are passed along here so that they may be available 
to other superintendents, carders and second hands.— 
Editor. 


The card room is the beginning of cloth-making. All 
the imperfections made in this room increase as they go 
on through the spinning and into the weave room, finally 
landing into the woven fabric to discount its quality. 


6 ie following instructions to card room operatives 


A thoroughly reliable crew of picker room help is a 
very valuable asset, for here the foundation for evenness 
as well.as clean stock is laid. 


To be a first-class picker man is to be always on the 


_ lookout for laps running out on aprons or cotton running 


out in hoppers, or hoppers overflowing, keeping draft 
boxes, mote boxes and beater boxer clean, keep the glass 
doors over the screen so that the action of the air on 
cotton going on screen can be seen at all times. Keep 
laps on apron different sizes, say, 1 full, 134, 1%, 1% 
full. Never allow machines to run without being closely 
watched and when doffing see that the end of the new lap 
is started on lap pin evenly all the way across to prevent 
danger of choking cards and causing danger to clothing. 
Remember that whatever makes a thick or thin place in 
the lap will be multiplied many times over if it goes 
through. Consegenntly being able to make a good lap is 
an accomplishment very much worth while and any man 
who works in the picker room has an opportunity for 
development that is very desirable. | 


Certainly no man of slack or indifferent disposition can 
qualify in this department. Be careful of your health 
that when you begin the day it can be made a pleasure 
and not a burden. Keep your thoughts entirely on your 
work, especially when you are actually performing any 


particular duty. Many a man has been killed or crippled 


by thinking of something else while trying to perform a 
particular duty which should have his entire attention. 
Always bear in mind a moving machine or apparatus 
spells danger, and long association with machinery tends 
to make us more or less indifferent, an evil we must guard 
against continually. There are those who not only have 


~ qualified as picker men, but who also can operate a set 


of cards. 


A man who is both a good card hand and picker hand 
has a two-fold value which is an advantage to both the 
mill and himself. To the mill because it is always an 


advantage to have a man who can double. To the man 


because he is able to make a better time record, therefore 
more money. A good card hand keeps up with the clean- 
ing schedule of the room where he works. He never 
allows any-light or heavy sliver to leave his job, always 
looks far enough ahead to lay his laps without being 
rushed to the point of making bad piecing or letting his 
cans pack. He makes it his business to learn all the 
rules and regulations of the room and observe them, also 
see that others do likewise. He treats all his fellow 
workers honestly and friendliness, co-operating with 


them in upholding the policy of the department. 


Running cards requires careful watching, keen judg- 


ment, ability to prevent running together, ability to avoid 
danger, to watch for and eliminate had work, to detect 
anything wrong with the machinery and finally produce 
a perfect sliver. Careless and indifferent natures have 
no place in this department. We should make every 


effort therefore to develop day by day into better men 


and let us make the human element in this particular 
part of this great industry balance up with the mechani- 
cal, then we shall see one hundred per cent carded prod- 
uct. 


DRAWING 


Once upon a time it was thought drawing frames could 
be run by the very cheapest of labor. But as in running 
pickers or cards, drawing frames require careful, thought- 
ful people to run them. 3 ae 


Suppose you are on a set of drawing frames, say, six 
frames of six deliveries each, and you have six ends up 
at back, and you were being paid by the hour. Suppose 
you should get three or four or a dozen cans of card 
sliver behind, and nobody was looking, would you slip 
seven ends instead of six on a few of your deliveries so 
you could catch up? Would that be honest? Do you 


know that would make your finished drawing one-seventh 


too heavy and be a defect in the cloth because it will 
make an over size warp or filling thread and the customer 
who buys the cloth will not take it except at a reduced 
price. You also make defective yarn and cloth when you 
piece your ends too long. Make your splices as short . 
and even as you possibly can. Also when you put an 
end up on back make the ends of both slivers meet so 
you will not make a double or single. These things are 
very important, more so than you can realize but to be 
a good drawing hand you really must become thoroughly 
competent to make perfect finished drawing and keep ~ 
your waste down to zero. As card and drawing are very 
closely related they often double, as in the case of dou- 
bling cards and pickers, and of course one who can fill 
either of these very important places becomes another 
desirable human asset to the business. In running draw- 
ing by the hank and being paid by the hank there are 
temptations to do wrong things to gain some advantage. 
Taking the spoons out of some ends when short of ‘card 
sliver to beat the hank cloth, taking the finished drawing 
sliver and running it through a second time or one time 
too many to keep from losing hanks, putting wads of 
waste cotton under the stop motions to keep frames from 
stopping when a sliver runs out or breaks on the back. 
Sometimes a so-called drawing hand will fall for these 
things but we have less of it than formerly. Any well 
informed drawing hand knows the duties of a drawing 
hand and should strive to be the best and most efficient 


man possible in his line. 


SLUBBERS 


Now we come to the fly frame, first of which is the 
slubber. A somewhat higher skill is required in running 
these machines, as there is more mechanism in them and 
just being able to piece an end or doff a slubber does not. 
by any means prove one’s ability as a slubber hand. 

A good slubber hand studies and knows his machines 
and watches and reports anything wrong as soon as it 
appears. He follows the cleaning schedule strictly and 
sees that his oiling is done properly, looks out for tangled 
bobbins, pieces all ends so they will go through the next 
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process without making ha drends. To be a good slub- 
ber hand one must be able to keep wide awake and watch 
everything all the time. The fewer ends that break the 
better the roving will be for the speeders that use it and 
when an end breaks the slubber should be stopped in- 
stantly to keep other ends from breaking. Also the 
slubber hand should keep on the lookout for any imper- 
fect drawing that might happen to come up and take it 
out and show it up to the section man-who will correct 
it. Guard against haste, for it will lead to harm. Speed 
is good if you can move fast and keep efficiency balanced 


with the speed you are trying to make. Many accidents 
result from too much haste. | 


Be agreeable and neighborly to the one who works next 
to you. 


Always try to make every day better than the day 
before. 


These remarks may be applied to all fine frame hands, 
as they are so closely related, the same general rules and 
principles can be applied to all. | 


It must always be borne in mind by all who work in . 


the card room that it is very essential that all bad work 
be strictly avoided, and only the highest quality of work 
be tolerated, then we shall have a much higher quality 
of cloth which can never be had in any other way. 


_ The quicker we card room people realize the coming 
demand for higher degrees of skill and efficiency in our 
department and direct our very best efforts toward the 
meeting of that demand, the more we will safeguard our 
position in times of dullness and depression. We must 
concentrate our thoughts upon our duties and practice 
our various operations carefully so that we can gradually 
increase the speed with which we doff a lap, or can, or 
slubber, or speeder, or creel a frame, or any of the clean- 
_ing routine. 

Remember there is no one so good a card room oper- 
ative but that there is a chance to be much better, and 
all the effort made toward the highest possible mark in 
your particular line will enable you to hold your own 
when hard times come along and the layoff starts. To 
do this we must “concentrate our whole thought on the 
thing we are doing right now, this minute. Are we lay- 
ing a lap on a picker apron? Then make the ends meet 
and do not have a gap or a lap-over. Are we doffing? 
Let us handle the full lap carefully and not ruffle it, and 
start the new lap even instead of grabbing a handful in 


center of end and starting around lap pin and leave the 


corners to double up and choke the card. Do you take 
pride in your job, keep clean, report troubles promptly, 
carry 50-50 with the fellows you work with, and do your 
very honest best all the time to run your job and make 
100 per cent good work? ‘That is the standard we are 
aiming at. 

Everybody from the overseer to the sweeper must 
have the same desire to make the card room function 
properly. All must move in the same direction, work 
in the same spirit, aim for a 100 per cent organization, 
never be satisfied with present attainments but keep im- 
proving. Aside from the regular pay ticket the joy of 
being able to accomplish so valuable a service is much 
more than worth the effort we make, and if all of us that 
work in the card room will take more and more real pride 
in our jobs and do our very best day by day, the effect 
of our efforts as will show in teh cloth room will be out- 
standing. Now that we have talked about all the jobs 
that embrace the operation of machines, let us give some 
attention to the group known as day help, sweepers, 
oilers, strippers, roving haulers, etc. It is is important 
to have trustworthy help on these jobs as anywhere else, 
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for a careless day hand, wherever he is working, can 
cause a lot of harm and disturb the whole organization. 
It matters not if one is only a sweeper, he should be able 
to carry a message or to perform any special or unusual 
duty at any time it should be necessary. Being a good 
messenger is very desirable. Everybody should be able 
to carry a message and deliver it properly, but did you 
ever stop to think how few people can really do it. A 
certain official wanted to discuss a change with a sub- 
ordinate in one of the card rooms of the plant. He 
called a young chap who was well acquainted with the 
people in the room and sent him with a note to find the 
man he wanted who was at that time in the machine 
shop. In about ten minutes the boy returned, saying he 
could not find his man. If he had been a good messen- 
ger he would of course found his man and delivered the 
note. But a second messenger was sent who found his 
man but some valuable time was lost by the first mes- 
senger which could have resulted seriously. The closer 
our relationship in the card room the better we all get 
along. If we see a chance to do a fellow worker a good 
turn let’s do it. Everybody pull for every bobbin of 
perfect finished roving we can produce, then the spinning 


room can turn out better yarn and we build up a higher ~ 


grade of cloth on our good card room foundation. 
An overseer wanted to change a group of speeders to 


make a different hank roving. He called a sweeper who | 


was working near his desk, sent a note to the fixer and 
in twelve minutes the fixer returned the note marked: 
‘Changed.’ Good messenger service. This overseer had 
his whole organization trained for quick attention. Good 
leadership, close following, constant application will 
bring wonderful results. 


How do you treat new men who come to work in the 
room where you are? Do you make them feel at home 
and do you give them little points that will help them 
to get a fair start on the new job they are taking? Never 
forget you had to do the same thing they are doing, and 
do all you can to make them welcome. Kindness like 
virtue is its own reward. One of the most unpleasant 
situations in the card room is to have a new hand come 
into the room and become a victim of unkind remarks 
and general unsympathetic treatment on the part of the 
old hands who have been on the job a long time and have 
a disposition to make it hard for new ones. Of course 
no well regulated card room has any of that very long, 
as the overseer in charge will quickly correct that. A 
good roving hauler keeps right up with his job, down to 
the last detail. He never mixes anything and is always 
on the lookout to see that others do not mix any. Gen- 
erally speaking, he learns what his duties are and then 
does them. The same applies to all other day help. In 


every card room are certain day jobs and the size of the 


room controls the number of people required to run them 
but they should all co-operate with each other as well as 
with the other people in the room. 


Oiling is one of the most important tasks and must be 
done properly or trouble will result. No careless person 
should be permitted to handle an oil cup. The oiling 
schedule must be strictly followed and a good oiler will 
keep a good watch over all fast bearings, keep oil holes 
cleaned out and see that oil goes to every bearing. It 
does not take long to ruin a room full of good machinery 
when oiling is neglected. The oiler should be ready to 
assist the fixer when a breakdown occurs, for he can 
that wal learn how to fix. He should never be idle. 
Where doffers are used on fly frames the size of the room 
determines the duties of the doffers, and the overseer 
therefore must assign them. A quick moving person can 
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fill this place best, as the object is to get a frame started 
as soon as possible when it stops to doff. Good doffers 
often develop into good frame hands. Careful, persist- 
ence and practice plays a large size part in such develop- 
ment, however. There are a great many card room hands 
in this country and a large percentage of them are rec- 
ognized as good hands, but as man is a progressive crea- 


ture, we can improve every day and if we fail to do so. 


we are not doing our duty to ourselves, or our employer, 
but if we use our time and efforts to the very best advan- 
tage we can be reasonably sure of being rewarded ac- 
cording to our accomplishments. It should therefore be 
the object and purpose of every card room hand to work 
each day with a view to becoming 100 per cent efficient 
and never think of entertaining the idea of the necessity 


for an efficiency expert but become your own efficiency 
expert. 


A Comparison of the Practical Uses of 
: Cotton and Jute 


(Continued from Page 4) 


sumer. The consumer package also saves the time of 


the shopper and in protecting him against picked-over 
food, offers a very definite advantage of a sanitary na- 
ture. The neatness of a cotton bag, the clearness with 
which it takes a brand and the reuse value of the bag 
make cotton a favored fabric for this use. From approx- 
imately 3% million consumer-size packages of cotton 
used in 1930, the use in 1931 increased to over 10 mil- 
lion, or about 300 per cent. 


In some instances burlaps appear to have properties 
which give them definite advantages over cotton fabrics. 
Where stiffness and inelasticity are required, as for ex- 
ample in coat lapels or in linoleum foundations, cotton 
in the present state of our technological development 
seems to be less desirable. It is not impossible, however, 


that as researches can be made to add to the present | 


knowledge of the properties of cotton and the methods 
by which certain desired results can be obtained in its 
use, some of these handicaps may disappear. A single 
instance may serve to illustrate. For many years burlap 
has been considered a standard covering for curing con- 
crete and most of the Southern States have named bur- 
lap in their specifications as the covering to be used in 
public construction projects. The purpose of a cover 
during concrete construction is to retain moisture in the 


concrete until a curing action has taken place. To de-- 


termine the feasibility of using cotton for this purpose, 
an experiment was set up, with the co-operation of a 
leading Southern contractor to test cotton cloths under 
actual working conditions. Osnaburg was first tried but 
it was soon found not to be sufficiently absorbent. Ex- 
periments were then made with a number of different 
constructions of cotton cloth until one was found which 
would retain approximately as much moisture and for as 
long a time as sheets made from burlap. These cotton 
sheets, although slightly higher in first cost, were found 
to be about 50 per cent cheaper per mile of road than the 
burlap sheets commonly used. 


Only a beginning has been made in the effort to learn 
how cotton compares with its competing fibers in such 
respects as strength, elasticity, cohesiveness and durabil- 
ity and in its resistance to disintegration under the influ- 
ence of light, heat and moisture. A clear understanding 
of the purpose for which either cotton or jute can be 
economically used must wait upon the results of further 
work in this field. 
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The Vicious Circle Found 
in Many Mills 


ANY valuable points regarding the care and up- 
M eco of textile machinery are found in the follow- 

ing article from the Bulletin of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops: 


“Perhaps there never was a more propitious time than 
the present for the formulation and execution of an exten- 
sive campaign of rehabilitation of textile machinery. As 
everyone connected with the industry knows, curtailment 
is general and this work can be undertaken without sac- 


production. 


“We know of many mills in which the machinery has 
not been thoroughly and systematically overhauled in 
twenty years or more. It is for these mills in particular 
that we wish to stress the advantages of undertaking this 
work at the present time. | 

“Textile machinery is designed and built to resist to as 
great a degree as possible the results of heavy duty 
through long hours, but in spite of all the precautions 
which can be taken to prevent misalignment, machines | 
do get out of line from a number of causes, such as the 
settling of mill floors, deflection of columns, jars caused 
by trucks bumping into head ends, and the thousand and 
one other forces continually at work in nature. A ma- 
chine which is out of line naturally consumer more 


power, because the bearings become cramped, and as a 


result of this cramping wear in the bearings is greatly 
increased. Furthermore, no matter how carefully oil 
holes and oil grooves are designed, they in time become: 
more or less obstructed with dirt and lint, so that only a 
portion of the necessary oil reaches the intended shaft. 

Again, in spite of all the precautions taken in the 
design of the machine, it is almost impossible to exclude 
the fine floating dust and lint which accumulate with 
more or less destructive effects in certain parts of every 
textile machine. The money spent in a systematic and 
careful overhaul, which includes the cleaning out of all 
bearings, oil holes, and oil grooves; the removal of all 
felted lint and dust; the replacement of worn bearings 
and gears, and the proper alignment of the machine, will 
pay a handsome return in a short time. 3 

“In order to bring out the point which we have been 
trying to stress, we recall a mill which came under our 
observation a short time ago. This particular mill was 
using three-process pickers, which were installed new in 
1918. We had occasion to go over these pickers in con- 
nection with a survey and found the feed roll bearings 
and the cone side shaft bearings so badly choked up that 
it was absolutely impossible to turn the shaft by. hand. 
It could be turned only by throwing in the gearing and 
applying power to the 26-inch cross shaft pulley. In © 
order to remove the feed rolls from these machines, it 
was necessary to to use pinch bars. There was a differ- 
ence of %4-inch between the diameter of the feed roll 
neck and its bearing. The bearing and neck had brightly 
polished surfaces which showed absolutely no evidences 
of oil, although the overseer claimed that the machine 
was oiled twice a day. We did not doubt his word, but 
in pursuing our investigations it was found that the oil 
tube was completely sealed by an impervious mixture of 
lint and dust which could be removed only by means of 
a punch and a heavy hammer. 

“In this same picker room we found an extraordinary 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Do the Textile Mill Need the 
Textile Machinery Shops? 


HE following article is published by the Draper 
| Corporation in their “Cotton Chats:”’ 

“The textile industry is suffering from hard 

times. Mills are oppressed by handicaps on every hand. 


“To save is the order of the day in every branch of 
mill expenditure. Pressure to save often crowds out the 
usual consideration of whether the money is well spent. 


_ “The vender of cheap, imitation supplies is always 
ready to take advantage of such a situation. 


“The textile mills have a long list of casualties. The 
shops that have kept the industry supplied with the latest 


and best machinery are even worse off as a whole than 
the mills. 


“The textile machinery shops are auxiliaries of the 
industry. They are children of the mills, are supported 
by them—for the mills are their only customers. 

“They have tried to be of real service. They have 
maintained their corps of trained men, specialists with 
years of experience, always at the call of the mills. 

“Do the mills realize what the break-up of these shop 
organizations would mean to the industry? 

“There are some reasons why the industry needs the 
textile machinery shops more than ever before. : 

“Without the shops that produce improved machinery 
the textile mills of the United States would soon add to 
their present troubles a degree of foreign competition 
they have not known since the last period of low tariffs 
that preceded the appearance of the automatic loom and 
the better machines of all kinds that followed. 

“The rest of the world is taking a new interest in 
improved machinery—especially in the textile field. 

“The movement has been aided in England and west- 
ern Europe by the higher wages that have made installa- 
tion of better machines more profitable; and by the 
lessening of labor’s opposition. 

“With the more general call for improved machines, 
European brains and creative ability are turning more 
and more to their production. 

“In the far East the Japanese are showing signs of 
becoming creative in textile machinery. 

‘In Russia one of the selected fields for machine build- 
ing is textiles. 

“Until now American textile machinery has been far 
ahead of that of the rest of the world. 

“What of the future? 

OnE KInp or SELF-INTEREST 

“The shops have always worked early and late for the 
prosperity of the textile industry. ee 

“They have maintained extensive experimental and 
research departments that they might continuously bring 
out later and better machines—to keep the industry as 


far as mechanical means and equipment goes on a par 


with any industry in the world. 

“Self-interest? Yes. | 

“They have made the mill’s problems their problems 
and spent money and time liberally in their solution. 

‘“Self-interest? Yes. 

‘They have contributed heavily in money and effort to 
the support of associations, exhibitions and co-operative 


enterprises of all kinds for the promotion and welfare of 
the industry. 


“Self-interest? Yes. 


“But it is an intelligent self-interest—the kind that 
leads the wise husbandman to sow that he may reap. 
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“It is the kind of self-interest that gives business its 
power and drive; that makes business a mighty force in 
the world, contributing more permanent benefits than 
philanthropy and charity. | 


ANOTHER KIND OF SELF-INTEREST 


“There is another kind of self-interest. 

“It leads men to seek to reap where others have sown 
and labored through the heat of the day to nurture their 
crops. 

“This self-interest blazes no trails, maintains no re- 
search, conducts no experiments, carries on no service 
department, assumes no responsibilities. | 

“Its slogan is competition and low prices. It lives by 
imitation, by copying. 

“The present business depression is forcing us to scrap 
some of the Victorian traditions handed down to us by 
the gay nineties. 

“The Sherman Law once tried to make permanent the 
tradition that ‘competition is the life of trade.’ 


“The troubles of our wheat and cotton farmers, the 
efforts of European industrial combinations to grab our 
foreign markets, and dumping of raw materials by Soviet 


Russia have opened our eyes to the pressing need of a 


new idea—co-operation within our own industries. | 
“The textile industry has been trying to solve its prob- 
lems by co-operation—one for all and all for one. 


“That co-operation should include the shops that build 
the industry’s machinery. 


“There is only limited business in these days for the 
textile machinery shops. Yet the shops that remain in 
the field have not cut down on service. Their men are 
still available for any call from the mills. This service 
is being maintained at a loss. | 

“Meanwhile the shops are losing some of the little busi- 
ness available—losing it to those who furnish substitute 
parts at a price they are able to quote only because they 
take advantage, without cost to them, of service and of 
patterns maintained by the shops. 

“The textile machinery shops have always recognized 
their duty to the industry—their self-interest in its wel- 
fare. 

“What would the industry do without the service the 
shops have given to keep the textile industry of America 
one lap ahead of the rest of the world? 

“Without co-operation, that service is in danger. 

“The highest type of self-interest is that which sees its 
own interest in co-operation with its fellows. 


“This is the sort of self-interest the textile industry 
needs now in every branch.” 


New Du Pont Rayon Fabrics 


In keeping with the vogue for stripes and checks, the 
Du Pont Rayon Company, in co-operation with leading 
fabric manufacturers, has developed a new line of fabrics — 
that are being endorsed by long-established and outstand- 
ing converters in both the cotton and silk fields. The 
new materials are novel in design and texture and, at 
the same time, have all the qualities required in a fashion 
fabric. Dresses made of the new fabrics are now being 
featured by some of the leading Fifth Avenue stores. 

Three of the fabrics, known as Tuxella, Peekette and 
Boura Check, made of du Pont rayon and cotton, are 
by N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co. Tuxella is a soft, chalky 
dull fabric with a diamond weave, patterned after a gen- 
tleman’s dress shirt; Peekette, a feather-light pique with 
drop-stitch effect; and Boura Check, a rough mixture 


with small open check. 
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Heather Check is a new version of rustic eponge in 
check effect, made of du Pont rayon, by Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co. Garments of the material are being offered 


by Wm. Bloom. A two-way crinkle with cord-like twists 


introduces another new rough yet soft weave, known as 
Rustica. It is of du Pont rayon and silk by D. I. & C. 
Stern, Inc., and is being used in garments by David Crys- 
tal, Inc. A du Pont rayon and silk weave, known as 
Kordera, combines a new crepe with stripes raised like 
tucks. Haas Bros. is the manufacturer and the garments 


_are by Kortlee Frocks. 


Goldstein-Wilkins Corporation is introducing three 
new fabrics—Chevronair, Chekadu and Cricket Stripes. 
Garments of Chevronair, a self-color openwork pattern in 
a new weave of du Pont spun rayon, are being offered 
by the International Dress Company. Chekadu is a 
rough weave of du Pont rayon, with the check in drop- 
stitch effect, and is featured in garments by Wm. H. 
Davidow Sons Company. The third fabric gets its name 
from cricket stripes, which run through a weave in du 
Pont spun rayon, which resembles one of the fine flan- 
nels. Garments of this material are being made by Louis 
J. Mallas, Inc. 


New Light-Running Traveler 


A new ring traveler for horizontal rings has been an- 
nounced by the Victor Ring Traveler Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The announcement from the company says: 

“This traveler is oval in shape as distinguished from 
the semi-circular contour of the regular traveler. This 
shape reduces friction (and consequently reduces wear) 
of the traveler and the ring. It provides a more even 
tension without strain on the yarn, improving its quality, 
and also permits a traverse motion of the yarn along the 
traveler, lessening the tendency of the yarn to cut the 
traveler in a single place. 


‘“‘When in use, the balance between the new traveler, 
the tension of the yarn, and the centrifugal force is such 
that the traveler substantially “floats” around the ring 
with contact at only one point on the inside of the flange 
of the ring. 

“Because most traveler failure is due to quick wear, 
caused by excess friction, the reduction of the contact 
between the traveler and the ring to a single point means 


The Circle-D Traveler A Regular Circle Traveler 


an increase in the operating life of the traveler of several 
hundred per cent. The “floating” action also allows a 
considerable step-up in spindle speed with no perceptivle 
increase in ends-down, thus increasing the doffs per day. 
The quality of the yarn is improved since the traverse 


of the yarn along the traveler prevents sharp grooving 


and consequently abrasion of the yarn. 


“The new traveler is particularly recommended in 
cases where the yarn strength will permit higher spindle 


_ speeds, but where such speeds are limited by the type of 


traveler now in use.” 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


fire 


Pa et 


Fred Scarborough has become superintendent of the 
Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


George W. Brown has resigned as superintendent of 
the Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


H. E. Hornberger has become manager of the Bassett 
Knitting Mills, Bassett, Va. 


Joseph Berg is now superintendent of the Hillcrest 
Silk Mills, Berryville, Va. 


Waldemar Wallner is now superintendent of the Moun- 
tain Hosiery Corporation, Narrows, Va. 


Ingram Lee has become superintendent of the Texas 
Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas.. 


D. L. Wall has become superintendent of the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Company, Bemiston, Ala. 


Thomas A. Bowles has been elected president and L. 
R. Nash, secretary and treasurer, of the Alabama Hos- 
iery Mills, Decatur, Ala. 

Frank G. Yaney is now superintendent of full-fash- 
ioned department of Cooper Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala. 

J. I. McCann is now superintendent of the Miller- 
Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. He succeeds 
C. U. Smith, who is now vice-president of the company. 

W. B. Benson, night second hand in weaving, Gaffney 


Manufacturing C ompany, has been promoted to day sec- 
ond hand: in weaving. 
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L. Cook is now secretary and treasurer of the Bossong 
Hosiery Mills, Ashboro, N. C. 


J. T. Smyly is now purchasing agent ior the Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. C. Chandler, second hand in weaving, Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of overseer weaving, Same company. 


Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, Southern manager of A. 
Klipstein & Co., and chairman of the Dyers, Bleachers 
and Finishers Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, is recovering steadily from his recent illness and 


' expects to be back to normal health within a short time. 


Habersham King, who for the past year has been su- 
perintendent of the El Paso Cotton Mills Company, El 
Paso, Texas, was recently promoted to general manager 


of the company. Mr. King has made an unusually good 


reputation with the company which is now said to be 
operating “at a slight profit.” 


H. E. Sullivan, overseer weaving for more than eight | 
years at Gaffney Manufacturing Company, has resigned 
that position to become overseer weaving, Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., filling the vacancy left by Mr. Ship- 
py, who died recently. 


H. B. Marshall, printing expert with the Ciba Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., recently spoke to the students 
of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing at the Textile Depart- 
ment of Clemson’ College. In the morning session he 
gave some very instructive talks on the printing proc- 
esses, and in the afternoon demonstrated the various 
printing methods on the hand press in the laboratory. 
Both the talks and demonstrations were very instructive 
from the students’ standpoint. 


Graduating Class at Textile School - 


Members of the Graduating Class and Faculty of the 
North Carolina State College Textile School. Reading 
from left to right: 


First Row—H. G. Lyon, Creedmoore, N. C.; D. B. 
Hardin, Instructor in Knitting and Designing; T. R. 
Hart, Associate Professor of Weaving and Designing; 


Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile School; A. H. Grim- 
shaw, Associate Professor of Textile Chemistry and 
Dyeing; J. T. Hilton, Associate Professor of Yarn Man- 
ufacturing; W. R. Wands, Spencer, N. C.; P. H. Burrus, 
Jr., Columbus, Ga. 

Second Row-——E. W. Freeze, Jr., High Point, N. C.; 
G. L. Patterson, Concord, N. C.; D. J. Crowell, Concord, 
N. C.; J. H. Tatum, Opelika, Ala.; G. W. Byrd, La- 


Grange, N. C.; J. D. Milstead, Hiddenite, N. C.; C. N. 
Cone, Greensboro, till, Henderson, N. 


C.; S. W. Bright, Sea Gate, N. ies 2. Y. Bass, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; E. W. Crow, Mocksville, N . C.; Eugene Cross, 
Jr., Marion. N. C. 

Back Row—J. D. Honeycutt, Gold Hill, N. C.; E. M. 
Boyette, Goldsboro, N. C.; Jurgen Haar, Wilmington, 
N. C.; H. C. Carter, Wallace. N. C.; M. A. Carpenter, 
Lincolnton, N.C: hitener, Gastonia, N. C.; 
T. G. Tyson, Burlington, N. C.; C. A. Boggs, Richlands. 
N. C.; J. B. Lamar, Spray, N. C.; J. C. Barnhardt, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. A. Law, Paw Creek, N. C. 

Missing—O. J. Mullaney, Jr., Hyannis, Mass.; 
Thomas, India. 
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Graduating Exercises N. C. State College 


The annual commencement exercises at North Caro- 
lina State College will begin on June 5, when Rev. Dr. 
A. D. P. Gilmour, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Wilmington, N. C., preaches the baccalaureate 
sermon. 

Monday, June 6, will be given over to the alumni and 
will be featured by. the annual address of Dr. E. C: 
Brooks, president of State College, which will be deliv- 
ered at the close of the alumni luncheon. S, B. Alexan- 
der, Southern manager of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, who is president of the general alumni associa- 
tion, will preside at its annual meeting, which will be 
held Monday afternoon. Many prominent® textile man- 
ufacturers are expected to attend class reunions during 
the day. 

Monday night, following the oratorical contest, the 
medal awarded annually by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers to the most proficient textile stu- 
dent in the graduating class, will be presented to Newell 
R. Whitener, of Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Whitener is a son 
of D. H. Whitener, superintendent of Myrtle Mills at 
Gastonia, and has established an enviable scholastic rec- 
ord at State College. 


Tuesday morning, following the commencement ad- 
dress by Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s Business, 
diplomas will be presented to the graduating class. Tex- 
tile students who will receive degrees are given below: 


Bachelor of Science in Textile Manufacturing—J. C. 
Barnhardt, Charlotte; J. Y. Bass, Birmingham, Ala.; C. 
A. Boggs, Richlands; E. M. Boyette, Goldsboro; S. W. 
Bright, Sea Gate; P. H. Burrus, Jr., Columbus, Ga.; G. 
W. Byrd, LaGrange; M. A. Carpenter, Lincolnton; H. C. 
Carter, Wallace; C. N. Cone, Jr., Greensboro; Eugene 
Cross, Jr.. Marion; D. J. Crowell, Concord; E. W. 
Freeze, Jr., High Point; J. B. La Mar, Spray; M. A. 
Law, Paw Creek; H. G. Lyon, Creedmoor; J. D. Mil- 


stead, Hiddenite; G. L. Patterson, Concord; J. H. Ta-— 


tum, Opelika, Ala.; W. R. Wands, Spencer; D. H. 

Whitener, Gastonia. | 
Bachelor of Science in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing— 

J. E. Gill, Henderson; Jurgen Haar, Wilmington; J. D. 


Honeycutt, Gold Hill. 

Bachelor of Science in Yarn Manufacturing—E. W. 
Crow, Mocksville; O. J. Mullaney, Jr., Hyannis, Mass.; 
K. K. Thomas, India. | 

Master of Science in Textiles—J. T. Hilton, Raleigh; 
Mrs. Lillian Tyler Jones, Raleigh; G. H. Norman Kauff- 
man, Texas. 


The Vicious Circle Found in Many Mills 
(Continued from Page 7) 


hard felt of short fibre, dust, and leaf, pressing against 
the cages. This condition bent the wire screen and 
caused excessive power consumption. 

‘“As soon as the management of the mill became aware 
of the conditions in this picker room they ordered a thor- 
ough overhauling from one end to the other, with ex- 
tremely pleasing results. The production immediately 
increased, enabling the picker room to shut down half a 
day on Saturday. The breakage was noticeably less and 
the power consumption reduced almost 25 per cent. The 
superintendent of this mill later told us that the overhaul 
of this room cost less than $500 and they had saved this 
amount in less than two months after completing the 
overhaul. 
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frame are cumulative. 


The work was done by a crew of the mill’s 


11 


own operatives, supervised by one of our picker erectors. 

“Going a step further, we are quite confident that any 
mill would find it more than worthwhile to have one of 
our experienced and practical card men go over their | 
cards from time to time, because this will enable them to 
find out the exact condition of their cards, and in many 
instances will result in better carding. ) 

“An overhaul of the card should consist of checking 
the alignment of the important parts, making all settings 
uniform and to a standard, and checking the waste as to 


‘quality and quantity. We know of many mills which are 


losing production and wasting valuable staple every day 
due to some defect in the carding which could be cor- 
rected by a trained technician. 


“We do not feel that we exaggerate in stating that 
more work is ruined on the fly frame than in any other 
process in the mill. A fly frame is essentially a machine 
built for precise operation, and unless all the factors 
entering into its opefation are duly correlated, trouble 
and lost production will ensue. The troubles on the fly 
For example, if the rolls are not 
set correctly or if there is not the proper correlation be- 
tween the bredk draft and principal draft, or if the roll 
covering and weighting is not satisfactorily adjusted to 
the mass of fibre being drawn, bad running work will 
follow. 


“Extra twist is added in siilae to overcome the con- 
tinual breakage of ends. This slows down the front roll 
and lowers production, and in order to maintain produc- 
tion the flyers are speeded up. The high flyer speed then 
causes excessive vibration, spreading of the flyers, and 
unnecessary power consumption. At the higher speed,. 
the tendency of the cone belt to slip is accentuated and 
the tension becomes out of control. More twist is insert- 
ed in order to keep the stoppages within reasonable lim- 
its, and so the vicious circle continues. The excess twist 
inserted in this manner at slubbers, intermediates, and 
speeders, naturally means ruined rollers and irregular 
work at subsequent processes, and accounts for a sizable 
proportion of the uneven yarn seen in a eat many 
mills today. 


“As an example of this vicious circle, we recently 
checked up a mill which was making .65 hank slubber 


roving from l-inch cotton, using a twist multiplier of 


1.30, making 1.0’ turns per inch. In order to maintain 
production, in spite of the high twist multiplier, the mill 
in question speeded up their frames until the flyers were 
making 780 R.P.M. instead of the standard of 600 
R.P.M. Beyond any question this 30 per cent excess 
speed was rapidly ruining the frames. One slubber was 
taken in hand by one of our men, who gave it a thorough 
overhauling. The frame was lined and leveled; the 
bolsters and spindles cleaned and plumbed; all gears and 
studs renewed where necessary, and twenty-one pounds 
of dirty, greasy lint was removed from the head end, the 
weights, and from beneath the carriage and under the 
casings covering the spindle driving gears. Some of this 
waste was so tightly packed that it had to be pried out 
with a chisel, and was so hard that it quickly dulled a 
sharp knife. The steel rolls were scoured and polished, 
and a new set of top rolls was installed. 


“An examination of the tight pulley showed that it 
had cut a groove about 34-inch long in the shaft, because 
the frame was so hard to turn that every time it. was 
started the jerk caused the tight pulley to slip. The hole 
in the shaft was welded, and when the belt was replaced 
it had to be shortened because the driving pulley was 
changed, and care was taken to leave it only moderately 
tight. 
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Production With Variable-Speed 
Spinning” 


BY C. L. IRWIN 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind. 


-T HAS been definitely determined that by controlling 
| tne speed of the ring spinning frame as the rail 

changes its position and as the diameter of the bob- 
bins increases, a uniform tension can be maintained on 
the yarn at all positions of the rail and ‘diameters of the 
bobbin. When a ring spinning frame is run at a constant 
speed, the speed selected for a given size of yarn is at 
best a compromise. It must be slow enough not to 
stretch the yarn a great amount after it leaves the front 
rolls, or break down an undue number of ends when 
winding on the small diameter of the bobbin, yet fast 
enough to obtain reasonably high production. At this 
compromise speed the tension on the yarn varies consid- 
erably from empty to full bobbin. This, of course, 
places excessive tension on the yarn at small diameters 
of the bobbin and at certain positions of the ring rail, 
stretching it sufficiently at times to make it considerably 
under size and even breaking it in weak places. As the 
bobbin builds up in diameter, the tension on the yarn 
decreases and eventually reaches a point lower than it 
should be, resulting in oversized yarn. 


Another detrimental effect on uneven yarn tension is 
uneven twist. As the tension becomes less, the friction 
of the traveler on the ring is reduced and it lags behind 
the spindle speed less than at the small diameters of the 
bobbin. Therefore the twists per inch become less. 


As the strength and uniformity of the yarn are gov- 


erned to a great extent by the twist, and the twist by 


the traveler speed, and the traveler speed by the tension, 
our problem becomes one of maintaining uniform tension 
on the yarn from empty bobbin to full bobbin. We 
have accomplished this by driving the frame with a 
variable-speed unit by which the speed is set at the cor- 
rect revolutions of the front roll and spindle when the 
bobbin is empty and then automatically increased as the 
bobbin builds up in diameter and as the position of the 
ring rail changes. 


At constant speed there is considerable variation in 
the tension between the front roll and guide wire. Tests 
conducted several years ago by textile engineers in Eu- 
rope showed that with variable speed the tension between 
the front roll and guide wire remains constant and is 
approximately 10 per cent less than the greatest pull or 
tension with constant speed. It is at this point, where 
there is but little if any twist in the yarn and it is weak, 
that the stretch takes place and most of the ends break. 


VARIATION IN TENSION 


By far the greatest variation in tension is between the 
traveler and the bobbin. The same test referred to 
above indicated that with constant speed the tension 
between the traveler and bobbin would at times increase 
123 per cent of the minimum tension, while with variable 
speed the tension would at no time increase more than 
24 per cent above the minimum. The change in tension 
at this point is caused by changing angles between the 


*Address before Alumni Reunion, Lowell Textile School. 


traveler and ‘the point at which the yarn reaches the 


bobbin. | 

Variable speed is not used to reduce the yarn tension 
to the least tension occurring on the frame at constant 
speed, but to reduce it on the small diameter of the 
bobbin to the maximum stress which the yarn will stand. 
Then increasing the speed in proportion to the increase 
in diameters brings the lesser tension up to this point 
and keeps it uniform throughout the doff. 

With variable speed we reduce the speed below the 
compromise speed that has been in use, to a speed which 
relieves the yarn tension sufficiently to minimize the 
breaking down of ends. This reduction usually amounts | 
to from 5 per cent to 12% per cent, depending upon the 
quality of the roving, condition of the frame, diameter 


of the bobbin, and other conditions that may be present 


in the mill. 


Then as the bobbin increases in diameter and the angle 
between the traveler and bobbin changes, we gradually 
increase the revolutions of the cylinder, front roll, and 
spindles at the correct ratio to maintain a uniform ten- 
sion on the yarn and thus produce a better quality of 
yarn. The speed is increased to 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent above the former constant speed. 

Tests have indicated that after the bobbin is half full 
the tension does not change sufficiently to affect mate- 
rially the uniformity or quality of the yarn. Therefore, 
the automatic control is adjusted to reach this maximum 
speed when the bobbin is half full and then automati- 
cally to cut out. The frame runs at a constant speed 
through the completion of the doff. This results in an 
increased production of about 15 per cent. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


We shall give you the results of a few tests on frames 
equipped with the Reeves variable-speed spinning-frame 
drive and automatic control, which we consider about the 
average of what can be obtained. 


A Whitin frame that has been in use since about 1900, 
spinning 34% yarn from 15-16-inch cotton with 8/0 
traveler, had been running at a constant cylinder speed 
of 1,150 and front-roll speed of 98, with a time between 
doffs at 8 hours. We ran a doff at this constant speed. 
We then ran a doff with the variable speed, starting the 
cylinder at 1,100 r.p.m., gradually increasing to a cylin- 
der speed of 1 950 and front-roll speed of 118 when the 
bobbins were half full, maintaining that speed to the 
completion of the doff. Doffing time was 6 hours 20 
minutes, or an increased production of 14.7 per cent. On 
each doff eight bobbins were chalk-marked at %4, %, YA, 
and full, these bobbins being taken from the same spin- 
dles on each doff.. Two reelings were taken from each 
bobbin at each chalk mark and placed in the conditioning 
room to assure the same moisture content. The average — 
yarn size at constant speed was 35.35: and at variable 
speed, 34.9. The average breaking strength at constant 
speed was 47.8 pound; at variable speed, 50.1 pound. — 

Another test was made on a Saco water-power frame 
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in use since 1890. The yarn size was 14; the cotton, 
7e-inch; and the traveler, No. 5. At constant speed the 
cylinder ran at 1,000 r.p.m. and the front roll at 146. 
The time for doff was 3 hours. With the variable speed 
we started the cylinder at 1,000 and the front roll at 
146, increasing the speed to 1,250 on the cylinder and 
160 on the front roll when the bobbins were half full. 
Constant speed was employed from that time to full 
- bobbin. Time for doff was 2 hours 25 minutes, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent in production. With constant 
speed the average yarn size was 13.89; with variable 


speed, 13.76. Breaking strength at constant speed was 


125.3; and at variable speed, 133.9. 

Another test was made on the same frame spinning 18s 
yarn, as follows: 3/0 traveler; starting speed of cylinder, 
975; front roll, 116; increasing to cylinder speed of 1,250 
revolutions and front roll speed of 144. This reduced 
the doffing time from 4 hours 10 minutes with constant 
speed to 3 hours 30 minutes with variable speed. The 
average yarn size was 18.81; and breaking strength, 81.1 
—with an increased production of 16 per cent. 

At this mill we had a demonstration of the time saving 
when yarn sizes are changed. Instructions came to 
change all frames in one section to another size of yarn. 
The one with the automatic speed control was reset and 
in operation in a few minutes. Two men started chang- 
ing the others, which were equipped with chain drives. 
By the time they had the third frame started there was a 
' doff made on the frame with automatic control. While 
these drives may have been more difficult to change than 
the average, it affords an apt illustration of the value of 
being able to adjust them instantly by turning a hand- 
wheel. 


On a Saco-Lowell long-draft frame of late model with 
filling wind and 7-inch bobbin, spinning 16s yarn from 
15-16-inch cotton, a mill had been running the cylinder 
at 1,100 r.p.m. constant speed. I do not have the front- 
roll speed. At this speed, 70 per cent of the ends broke 
down when winding on the lower end of the bobbin. 
With the variable speed, we reduced the cylinder to 930 
at the start, or winding on the lower end of the bobbin, 
and gradually increased it to 1,240 r.p.m. at the center 
of bobbin, with the result that not an end broke down 
on the lower end of the bobbin and only 11 on the entire 
doff, as against an average of over 40 with constant 


speed. The increase in production was 15 per cent. The. 


average yarn size at constant speed was 16.06, and the 
average breaking strength was 11614 pounds. The aver- 
age yarn size with variable speed was 15.65; and average 
breaking strength, 131.5. 


Tests have been made on a Whitin frame with com- 
bination wind, and Saco-Lowell frame with 3-inch rings, 
bobbins 1 1-16-inch in diameter and 9-inch long, filling 
wind, but I do not have tabulations of these results. 
However, they are approvimately the same as those 
given above. The one with 3-inch rings and long bob- 
bins would be of especial interest from the standpoint 
of larger packages. Details were: yarn size, 23; No. 10 
traveler; cylinder speed at start, 1,025 r.p.m.; front roll, 
100; spindle speed, 6,000. The automatic control was 
set to increase this to 1,250 r.p.m. on the cylinder, 125 
on the front roll, and 7,300 on the spindle when the bob- 
bin was half full. These speeds were maintained constant 
to the completion of the doff. : 

Condition of the frames and many other things govern 

the amount of speed change that will give the best result. 
- We have tried different sizes of travelers and found that 
the same size that was used for constant speed is satis- 
factory with variable speed and that it will last as long 
as, or longer than, with constant speed. 
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We have developed variable-speed spinning from the 
standpoint of improved yarns rather than from that of 
increased production, but increased production is the 
natural result of the speed regulation which improves the 
yarn quality. 


Use LiGHTER TRAVELER 


Our tests have all been conducted on frames in pro- 
duction, and we have not spoiled a single bobbin of yarn. 
It might be that experiment would show that lighter 
travelers could be used for a given size of yarn and the 
frames run at higher speeds. 


There are other benefits to be derived from variable- 
speed spinning. Larger packages can be made. Smaller 
bobbins can be used and the speed adjusted -accordingly 
at the start of the doff. However, greater advantage . 
can be gained by having larger rings, because one course 
of yarn at the large diameter contains several times as 
much yarn as one course at the small diameter. When 
changing yarn sizes, the speed can be set in a few min- 
utes by turning a handwheel and setting the limit screws 
for the desired maximum and minimum limits of speed. 
When a poor quality of roving is supplied, the speed may 
be adjusted to suit with no loss of production. Also we 
obtain more uniformly wound bobbins and a firm pack- 


age, minimum breakage of ends, and lower labor costs. 


We are now providing an automatic control for filling 
wind, with an oscillating action which will operate from 
the builder-motion cam to increase the speed as the yarn 
winds from the empty to the full bobbin and decrease 
the speed on the opposite traverse. However, the same 
control used on the warp wind shows just as great im- | 
provement in filling-wind yarns as in warp-wind, as will 
be noted from the third test mentioned above. 


We have equipped twisters with this automatic con- 
trol and produced more uniform twisting elasticity, with 
as much or greater increase in production than on the 
spinning frame. I can see no reason why variable-speed 
control of a ring frame on woolen and worsted yarns 


‘would not give the same advantageous results as on 


cotton yarns. 


Rayon Prices Lower 


Price cuts of 13 to 20 per cent on viscose process 
rayon yarn, placing 150 denier, first quality, at 65 cents 
instead of 75 cents, and 100 denier at 80 cents instead of 
$1, were announced on May 26 by the Viscose Company, 
largest domestic producer. 


_ The reductions came on the heels of a confused mar- 

ket situation, and followed within a few days the an- 
nouncement that the Viscose Company, the Du Pont 
Rayon Company and the Delaware Rayon Company 
would entirely suspend viscose production from early in 
June until after July 4; and possibly a longer period. 

It is taken for granted that all viscose producers will 
cut their prices in line with the reductions made by the 
leading company. 

No price lists will be published by the Viscose Com- 
pany, it is stated. It is reliably reported, however, that 
the new prices mentioned above are correct, and that $00 
denier yarn is now quoted at 55 cents. 


A sliding scale of discounts ranging up to a maximum 
of 5 per cent for large purchases is understood to be in 
effect on the new Viscose Company quotations. The 
company is understood not to be guaranteeing its new 
prices. 
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The Regular Procedure 


Whenever the professors, who have been 
teaching communism, socialism and atheism in 
a college or university, find public sentiment ris- 
ing against them, as it is now rising in North 
Carolina, they always manage that a statement 


is prepared for the students to sign defending the - 


institution and saying that students have not 
been injured by the teachings. 


_ It has been the regular procedure at every 
institution which has found itself under attack 
and now such a statement has been sent out 


_ from the University to the newspapers of North 


Carolina, bearing the signature of a number of 
students, care being taken to get those of prom- 
inent and well known names. 

The basis of the statement was the following: 


David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
made the assertion that no university “would dare to 


' publish the complete list of speakers who have appeared 


before students because it would disprove their allega- 
tions relative to both sides being given to the students in 
equal measure.”’ 


It made a good story to say that David Clark 
had dared the University to publish the list of 
speakers. 


It appealed to the sporting instinct of the 
students to say that David Clark had dared the 
University to do something and that his dare 
had been accepted. 


The only trouble is that David Clark had 


never at any time issued any dare and the only 
time he said anything similar to that quoted 


above was in March, 1931, in referring to his 


visit to Dartmouth University where he had been 
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informed that both sides were given in equal 
volume but found that he was the only speaker 
upon the conservative side. 


In that editorial he used the word “care” but 
in the quotation it was changed to “dare” in or- 
der to make a better story. 


It has been our understanding that not only 
are the names of all speakers at the University 
of North Carolina published but the publicity 
bureau sends out extracts from their remarks. 

We have been rather interested in the freedom 
with which inaccurate statements have recently 
been sent out from Chapel Hill and can not help 


_ observing that the inaccuracies are in favor of 


the Y. M. C. A. and the radical professors. 


One statement said that the issue of Contempo 
containing the Scottsboro poetry and statements 
of Langston Hughes appeared “at about the 
time” of the visit of the negro to Chapel Hill. 
Another statement said that it appeared “‘on the 
morning”’ of his visit. 


The Scottsboro issue of Contempo. appeared 
on November 14th and it would require only a 
few minutes to determine the exact date of the 
appearance at Chapel Hill of the negro Langston 
Hughes. 


To publish the dates, however, would be to 
show the inaccuracy of the statements which 
have been issued. 


The assertion is made that the editors of 
Contempo were not students. It was originally 
published by five boys who were students. One 
of the editors says that he was a-student until 
November 16th, or two days after the Scotts- 
boro issue of Contempo was published. The 
University has the records which show who told 
the truth. 


When Geo. Sloan, sides of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, spoke at Chapel Hill a story 
was sent out saying that he spoke on “‘Capital- 
ism.” As the University was under criticism for 
permitting Paul Blanshard, Bertrand Russell, 
Norman Thomas and other radicals to advocate 
the overthrow of what they are pleased to call 
capitalism it was desired to create the impression 
that Geo. Sloan was defending capitalism or, in 
other words, that both sides were being heard. 


Geo. Sloan did not speak on or defend capital- 
ism, whatever it may be. He simply described 
the plight of the textile industry and its efforts 
to regulate production to consumption. 

The statement which the young men at the 
University were induced to sign says that no 
effort has been made by any one at the Univer- 
sity to spread socialism, communism or atheism. 


Freeman Hopwood, of the American Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Atheism, said ina 
report to his association: 


“The beauty of it is that we have so many atheists in 
the college faculties of America. They encourage the 
students all they can. As the movement grows the poo- 


fessors will become more and more open in their private 
beliefs.” 


At the close of an address which David Clark 
recently made before a civic club in a North 
Carolina city the chairman said: 

I am a graduate of the University of North Carolina 
and I can say that several times while at that institution 
I heard professors in addressing their classes assert that 
there was no God and ridicule students for holding any 
such belief. | 

Freeman Hopwood and former students make 
assertions which the statement of the students 
deny. 

Paul Blanshard, field secretary of the League 
for Industrial Democracy (formerly the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist League), boasted.of the fact 
that he and Norman Thomas and two other men 
visited 136 colleges within a single year and 
addressed 52,000 students. 

In a report to his organization Paul Blanshard 


said: 
“The most encouraging development of recent years is 


the identification of the ablest students and the ablest 
young professors with the insurgent group. 

“College radicalism grows in the Liberal Club, Round 
Tables, Students Forum or simply a chapter of the 
League (League for Industrial Democracy). 

The local group aims to be a ferment on the campus, 
a challenge to undergraduates. It brings in the most 
provocative speakers available.” 


Blanshard regularly visits the University of 
North Carolina and we can but note the wide 
divergence between BIS : statement and that of 
the students. 


If what the students say is true we wonder 
why Paul Blanshard made any such statement 


to his association. 


On the one hand we have the statements of 
Freeman Hopwood and Paul Blanshard relative 
to the success which is meeting their efforts to 
put atheism, socialism and communism into the 
minds of college students and boasting of the 
aid they are receiving from professors. 


On the other hand, we have statements from 
professors and students saying that all such ef- 
forts have been without influence. 


We prefer to believe Hopwood and Blanshard. 


Curtailment in South Carolina 


We have heard several suggestions to the ef- 
fect that mills in South Carolina were not cur- 
tailing and one man offered to bet that the cur- 
tailment in that State was not in excess of 10 
per cent. 
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At the peak of operations, Pruary, 
1929, South Carolina operated’ 2 096, ve AZ! 
spindle hours per month. 


During April, 1932, the South Carelina > 


dle hours were 1,395,069,536, which is. 67 per, 


cent of the January, 1929, figures. We see” 
a curtailment of one-third to be a real contribu-“ 


tion to the effort to balance production to con- 
sumption, but would be pleased if it was much 
greater. | 


During April North Carolina operated 55.7 - 


per cent of January, 1929, operations. 


Machine Shops Aid Textile Development 


The Draper Corporation, in an article else- — 
where in this issue, raises the question, ‘Do the. 


Textile Mills Need the Machine Shops?” The 


corporation, having asked the question, proceeds 


to answer it fully and logically. The interde- 
pendence of the mills and the shops is made very 
clear. 

The machine shops have been a most import- 
ant factor in the development of the textile in- 
dustry in this country. They have kept pace 
with the growth of the industry by providing 
continually improved machinery which has given 
American mills the most efficient equipment that 
the world knows. The size and importance of 
the textile industry has been made possible 
through machinery which has been made avail- 
able to the cotton textile manufacturers. 

Without attempting to enlarge upon the arti- 
cle in question, we ask that it be carefully con- 
sidered. 


Jute Lobby To Fight Cotton Manufacturers 


The action of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers in demanding an adequate tariff upon jute 
and jute products is to meet opposition from the 
powerful jute lobby which prefers that Ameri- 
can cotton mills remain idle and cotton mill em- 
ployees go hungry while they import the prod- 
ucts of the pauper labor of Calcutta, India. 

A press dispatch says: 

Jute men, while declaring that they had no great fear 
that such a law would be enacted, nevertheless were 


busily lining up points of arguments. Among these was 
the statement that cotton interests here would suffer 


rather than benefit from such a. tariff, the contention — 


being that if consumption of jute were radically reduced, 
Indian farmers would turn to cotton and shut off a por- 
tion of Oriental consumption of American cotton. 

The jute lobby working for free trade on 
jute and jute products does so for their own in- 
terests. 


They will, of course, try to scare the cotton 


manufacturers and the cotton farmers with wild | 


tales but we should insist upon tariff protection. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Greensboro, N. 


hand woven rugs. 
W. H. Lashley are the organizers. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high: quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents . CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


Rockwoop, TENN.—The building of the addition to 
the Cumberland Silk Mills, which was to have been 
started soon, has been indefinitely postponed. ; 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Three Mountaineers, Inc., is 
a new company organized here to manufacture and sell 
Hugh G. Brown, Edwin L. Brown and 


Cotumsus, Ga.—The Bradley Manufacturing Com- 
pany is reported to have recently renewed its charter for 
twenty years. This concern was organized in 1892 as 
the Hamburger Cotton Mills. 


Union, S. C—-Three plants of the Union-Buffalo 
Mills here in Buffalo and in Fairmont, S. C., will close 
down from June 6 until July 2, according to notices to 
be posted. The plants have over 165,000 spindles and 
over 4,000 looms. They employ about 2,000 operatives. 


Mooresvit_e, N. C.—The court hearing relative to 
the appointment of a permanent receiver for the Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills, scheduled at Statesville last Thursday, 
was postponed for about three weeks, no definite date 
having been set. In the meantime, W. B. Cole, tempo- © 


rary receiver, will continue to operate the plant. 


BurLINGTON, N. C.—The Burlington Mills Company 
has been incorporated by J. Spencer Love, W. J. Carter 
and M. B. Smith. The authorized capital stock is 2,000 
shares of common stock without par value, and 100 
shares of Class A Stock, par value $100 per share. Plans 
of the new corporation have not been announced. 


Denton, N. C.—The Rogers Hosiery Mills has been 
incorporated here by J. H. Rogers, N. Val Johnson, W. 
G. Norris and others. The authorized capital is 500 
shares of no par value common stock and 500 shares of’ 


preferred stock of $100 par value. 


Betton, S. C.—Additional machines for the SeeWee 
manufacturing Company are now being put into place. 
Approximately 45 will be added, the plant having 80 
machines already. Seven hundred or more dresses will 
be manufactured weekly when the machinery is installed. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—It is reported that plans are 


under way for the reopening of the former S. & R. Silk 


Mills, now the William J. Schepp, Inc., and also that the 
company plans improvements. William J. Schepp, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., president, recently purchased the in- 


terest of Julius Rosenthal, of New York, after which the 


name was changed. 


Co_umBiA, S. C.—Ending a two months’ strike, textile 
workers went back to their jobs at the Bath plant of the 
Loring Mills, in Aiken county, Charles H. Gerald, secre- 
tary to Governor Blackwood, was informed. 

No disorder marked the opening of the mill, Gerald 
was told by George A. Franklin, manager of the three 
mills which had been shut down. Factories at Langley 
and Clearwater are to resume operations also, he said. 
The mills are operated by the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Corporation of New York. 
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4 MILL News ITEMS 


CotumBus, N, C.—Katterman & Mitchell Co. has 
equipped with silk throwing machinery, representing an 
investment of about $50,000, Silk that is thrown in this 
plant will be woven at the company’s plants at Stanley, 
N.C., and Laurens, $. C. J. E. Troy, Scranton, Pa., in 
the employ of the company for the last 15 years, has 
been named superintendent of the Columbus plant and 
will employ about 40 local people. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N. C—O. V. Wagstaff, superintendent 
of the Anchor Cotton Mills here, reports conditions as 
‘improving. The mill which has been operating only part 
time for the past few months, ran full time last week 
and will run full time next week. Mr. Wagstaff reports 
that orders though small are coming in regularly now, 
and he expects to receive enough to continue full-time 
operation. 


-CuartotTTe, N. C.—Holeproof Hosiery Company, of 
Milwaukee, is to move its men’s seamless hosiery division 
South to meet present market conditions. 

Men’s seamless hosiery accounts for 25 per cent of 
their business, and the removal will reduce plants in 
Milwaukee from six to four. Full-fashioned hosiery de- 
partments will remain in Milwaukee. | | 

High labor costs and Wisconsin taxes which do not 
permit equal competition between North and South were 
given as the chief reason for the remvoal. 


LyNcHBURG, VA.—Officials revealed recently that the 
Virginia Textile Corporation is planning to materially 
increase the output and number of employees of its plant 
in Lynchburg. 

The concern is a branch of Dundee Textile Corpora- 
tion at Passaic, N. J., and about half the New Jersey 
plant is being transferred to Lynchburg. It will mean 
ultimately doubling the Lynchburg force. : 

Less than 100 employees are now at work. With the 
increase more than 200 will be employed, officials said. 
Two twelve-hour shifts are employed. The company 
manufactures gloria and crepe, using pure silk. 


Sipp-Eastwood Tensometer 


According to an old story in the silk industry—one of 
the country’s largest silk manufacturers has a check made 
out to bearer for $10,000 which it will pay to the first 
weaver in its employ who produces a perfect piece of 
goods. It is said this check has reposed in the safe with- 
out a claimant for over a decade. 

Yet today many of the most aggravating and persistent 
sources of seconds can be readily remedied—we refer to 
such defects as streaks, shiners, filling bunches, and num- 
erous others due to faulty tension somewhere in the 
operations from skein to finished goods. 

Uneven tension in winding, for example, causes soft 
and hard spools. When the ends from these spools are 
warped and go to the loom, they are almost certain to 
break or stick together. Or, if the tension on the creel 
is wrong and the yarn is stretched excessively, those 
streaks about which manufacturers complain so vigor- 
ously today, are almost certain to occur. The New Sipp- 
_ Eastwood Tensometer, made by the Sipp-Eastwood Cor- 


poration, Kneen and Summer streets, Paterson, N. J., | 
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IN SIZE 


IN PRICE 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
SAMPLE ROOMS new 


@VERNOR 


HOTEL 
312 ST.aid AVENUE 


[OPPOSITE PENNA. R-R-} 
B. & ©. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


++ NEW | 


ROOMS EACH WITH 
BATH , SERVIDOR & RADIO 


Jc 


Steel Rolls— 
— Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 


ce 


ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones—doubling the life of your 
Rolls. 


Machinery deficiency can be | greatly 
lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers repair the parts causing 
trouble. | 


titi bi fi tiis 


ts 


“Quality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-in” 


ii 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Makers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


| \ 
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will enable a manufacturer to detect and prevent such 
sources of trouble. 


With this device the tension on the warper, winder and 
quiller can be very quickly and easily determined. All 
that is necessary is to take an end and slide it under the 
wheel on the shorter of the two arms and then by turning 
the knurled winding wheel the upper arm can be ad- 
vanced to the position of rest, forming a double loop of 
the end. The tension.on the yarn will move the indicator 
arm and give the reading in grams on the face of the dial. 
If there is a marked fluctuation, say from five to forty 
grams, as is quite often the case, you may be sure trouble 
is almost certain to ensue when the goods are finished. 


Sipp-Eastwood Tensometer 


To perfect your winder tensions, experiment until you 
find just the right tension on the swift that will give you 
the best kind of spool, then adjust the other swifts so 
that they give you the same readings on the tensometer. 
The swifts will then all give an even pull with a minimum 
of fluctuation. 


Often swift weights may vary from two to eight ounces 
on the same machine. Again, defective swifts may result 
in a very serious fluctuation in the tension, irrespective 
of what weights are used—for example, when swift pins 
are badly worn, on some of the old type swifts, when the 
weight is suspended from a wooden collar revolving on a 


swift hub and three or more grooves have been worn in 
the hub. 


Again, tips of spool spindles may be so badly worn that 


the spindle will hardly hold itself in the bracket. This 
causes a jumping of the spindle and a very decided fluc- 
tuation of the tension, due to slippage of spindles in the 
brackets. Where spindle tips are found worn it is also a 
safe guess that the spindle bracket bearing is badly worn. 


This device is very helpful for testing the tension in 
quilling. If the tension here be excessive, the yarn will 
hold and break. If tension is too light, on the other 
hand, the yarn will have a tendency to slough off the 
quill when in the shuttle. 

The Sipp-Eastwood Tensometer, therefore, makes it 
possible for silk and rayon manufacturers to have exact 
knowledge of facts which were somewhat of a mystery 
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before and so makes possible more scientific methods of 
warping, winding and quilling and consequently consid- 
erably reduces the number of seconds. 

The compactness of this device will appeal not only to 
the executive, but also to the foremen of various depart- 
ments who have been compelled to waste time walking to 
the office to get something they wanted when out on the 
floor. The Sipp-Eastwood Tensometer measures only 
two inches across and tucks snugly into the vest pocket. 
It registers up to 75 grams, 


This device is also of value to the knitting industry, in 
which correct tension is of the greatest importance. 


Clemson Graduates 24 in Textiles 


Clemson Textile Department awards B.S. degrees to 
24 students, eight of whom have completed the course in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, orie the course in Weav- 
ing and Designing, and two the course in Textile Educa- 
tion. Each of these courses requires four years. 


Clemson College awards the degree of Master of 
Science to Roy Lee McGee and Thomas Irwin Dashiell, 
each of whom specialized in Textile Chemistry and Dye- 
ing. Each of these candidates, after completing the four- 
year course in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing at Clemson 
College, spent an additional year in residence in a fur- 
ther study of textile chemistry and dyeing. Mr. McGee, 
since completing his work in June, 1931, has been with 
the Du Pont Rayon Company at Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Mr. Dashiell completed his work for a Master’s degree 
on May 25, 1932. : 


BARNWELL AWARDED MEDAL BY THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


John Gibbes Barnwell, Jr., a senior in the Clemson 
Textile Department, was the recipient of the medal 
awarded by the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass. This medal is awarded each 
year to the textile senior attaining the highest excellence 
in his college work. Mr. Barnwell’s home is in Whit- 
mire, S. C., where he has had practical mill experience 
with the Aragon-Baldwin Mill. 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY PRIZE 


It is customary each year to award a prize to the 
senior in the Clemson Textile Department who has done 
the most outstanding work in Textile Chemistry through- 
out the four years. The recipient of this year’s prize is 
Henry C. Hoffman, of Blythewood, S. C. Competition 
has been very keen within this class and the work of the 
seniors in textile chemistry as a whole is highly com- 
mendable. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. LULA VAUGHN BOBO 


Greenville, S$. C.—Mrs. Lula Vaughn Bobo, 54, wife 
of J. L. Bobo, died at her home here. 

Mrs. Bobo is survived by her husband and the follow- 
ing sons and daughters: T. G. and J. C. Bobo, of 
Greenville; Mrs. C. M. Frederick, of Seneca; Mrs. Henry 
Byars, of Chesnee; Miss Margaret Bobo and Miss Mary 
Lula Bobo, of Greenville. A brother, W. L. Vaughn, of 
Henderson, N. C., also survives. Mrs. Bobo also leaves 
three grandchildren. 
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Du Pont Rayon To 
Close Viscose Plants 


The du Pont Rayon Company, 
viscose division, announced that its 
plants would be shut down for the 
month of June. The company has 
three viscose plants, that at Ampthill, 
near Richmond, which has been shut 
down for the past fortnight and 
which had been scheduled to. resume 
operation on June 6, and one at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Production has been sharply curtail- 
ed at the last two plants for the 
past few weeks. 


Take Pay for Week in Cloth 


Greenville, S. a mill 
within 50 miles of Greenville comes 
the information that operatives, to 
secure an extra week of work a 
month, have agreed to take their pay 
for that week in cloth. The mill is 
located in Pickens county. 

Under this plan, it is said, each 
operative would be paid in cloth for 
the work done. during the week. The 
village merchants, also, are under- 
stood to have endorsed the plan, say- 
ing they would accept, in so far as 
possible, cloth for groceries sold dur- 
ing the week, and nearby farmers 
agreed to take cloth in exchange for 
their goods, it is said. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood. Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
> MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the “MORTON 


Representative: 


“Morton. Improved” 
having others dye for you. 

Let us explain why the special patented Double Circulating 
principle and patented Steel Follow Plate, both embodied in 
IMPROVED” 
form, even dyeing. 


Morton Improved Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing and 
“te Bleaching Machine 


“Color Craze” can be met cheaper by doing your dyeing on a 
with direct, sulphur and vat colors, than 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


Columbus, Ga. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


will give you absolutely uni- 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Atlanta 


Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


‘CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO ExXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YORK 
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LEE? ELT 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The gray goods markets were firmer as 
the week closed and there was evidence that pressure to 
sell was less noticeable. Sales on Saturday were more 
encouraging. Through most of the week, however, buy- © 
ers showed but little interest, prices were weak and the 
volume of business small. Curtailment of production 
showed a further increase and there was no accumulation 
of stocks. More mills were closed in the South in addi- 
tion to those running on very short schedules. 


Additional sales developed on seasonal cloths, partic- 
ularly wash fabrics and moderate quantities of percales 
were sold at low prices. Further reductions were made 
in the prices of low count sheets and pillow cases and 
on some of the bedspreads and drapery materials. Re- 
tailers continue to buy for nearby use only and it is 
very difficult for sellers to induce the placing of mill 
orders. 

Prices for gray goods have fallen so far that many 
lines are now quoted from 3 cents to 4 cents a pound 
below the cost of replacement and mills are generally 
refusing to sell for contract delivery. 

For the month of June it is believed that print cloth 
production will fall below 50 per cent capacity and the 
output of narrow sheetings, broadcloths, pajama checks 
and many of the colored goods is to be reduced from 40 
to 50 per cent of capacity until after the mid-summer | 
holiday. The fine goods mills are operating both north 
and south less than an average of 35 per cent capacity 
while many of the largest duck and blanket mills are 
operating not above 40 per cent capacity. 

Sheer cottons continued generally unchanged, and 
demand was said to be only slightly better than in the 
previous week. Reports of shortages of some of the 
combed lawn constructions were ridiculed by buyers, 
who spoke of offerings of large quantities of spot goods. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s. 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s sen 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 45% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3% 
prown snectines, Sivard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
Brown sheetings, standard. 5% 
Tickings, 8-ounce __. 1] 

Denims 
Dress ginghams 9al10%4 
Standard prints 6% 


Staple ginghams __. 


Constructive Selling Agents 
| for 


Seuthers Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


£9 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market was generally re- 
ported as stagnant during the week. A few houses were 
able to report more buying interest and said that their 
sales were soemwhat better. Knitters took somewhat 
better quantities. It was also noted that specifications 
on old orders, both on carded and combed yarns, were 
coming through more freely. In general, buyers were 
interested only in spot supplies. 

One encouraging factor was that prices and spinners’ 
margins stopped declining, the first week this has been 
apparent in more than a month. Volume of sales has 
not improved, except occasionally, larger interest coming 
from weavers of men’s trouserings and larger specifica- 
tions have been received from up-State underwear plants. 

Orders call only for a few packages, wanted for imme- 
diate delivery, but knitters have been taking a larger 
volume of carded and extra-carded qualities, single comb- 
_ ed showing no improvement. 


Knitters using carded yarns, though called the best 
buyers, have placed orders for from one or two cases at a 
time to several thousand pounds. They placed a few 
10,000-pound orders, paying from 11 cents to 12% cents 
for 8s and 10s singles and 13 cents to 14 cents for 20s. 
On old commitments there have been some recent deliv- 
ery deferments, or failure to make specifications. 


From the lace trade came a few contracts, including 
those for up to 10,000 pounds, involving 60s, 70s and 
80s combed two-ply, for which 52 cents to 62 cents was 
paid for 80s. Other wide price differentials have applied 
on offerings, accounted for through quality or distress 
conditions. This trade has placed these commitments as 
blanket orders to be drawn against by one, two or more 
cases at a time. 

In other respects the combed yarn division is reported 
irregular, various spinners showing a desire to liquidate 
whatever stocks they have on mand. 

In carded yarns the absence of a fixed differential for 
the range of counts, it has become more difficult to get 
blanket orders, buyers wanting a set price on each num- 
ber contracted for. 


ae 14% Duck Yarns, = 4 and 5- ply 

13 Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
16s Colored Strips, 8s, 3 
8s, 3 and 4- 

Southern Single Skeins 10s, i. ply and ply __ 12% 
12s 18% 14% 

15 18 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. ‘The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLB. 


Manufactwebd only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


3! W. Firat Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 


Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


: North Marietta Street 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Machines for 
Cutting 
Lacing 
Repeating 
Jacquard Cards 
Hose Looms for 


Weaving Fine Hose and similar 
seamless fabric 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS | 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY | 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


‘tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON Akron, O. Sou. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York a Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, C. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. 

MERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. ©. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: Til Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin. McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. ne 

ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
core City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. 


BELTING CO., Reps. : 


Moore, 


INC., Providence, 


NOLD, HOFFMAN & co., 
Sou. Office Independence Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. . Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. Box 844, Ga.; Frank 


hnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; 
2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. nee 

HWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. u. 
Giees? 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

THE, Reynolds g.. nston- 
Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
8. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 


R. E. 


Ave., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; IL. L. Brown, 886 
coe 8t., NE. Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

-COLMAN CO., Rockford, u. - 
Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 
BRIGGS-SUAFFNER 600 Broo wn ve.. 
winston-Salem, N. C. P. ©. Box 188, ‘poalem Sta- 
tion. S. A. Harris, singe W. H. ar 

Mner 
BORNE, 
York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Spartanburg, 5. C. 
DAVID, Lawrence, 


SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
Reps.: H. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Ww. B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto St., 


Gastonia 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 

ear Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 

Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


OWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence : 
witadeinbia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char 
lotte, N. C. 
‘EF LECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker oo 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. a 
Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
NC J. Hill) Zahn, Mer. 
& ©O., JOHN, 75 Hudson ew 
ook City. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box = 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box * 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. 
} 4 E LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 
N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 


Sixth St 
+ W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave. 


Dallas, Tex.; W. FP. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 


lotte Office. 

CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 6&t., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. (Washington 
st., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP Co., Clin- 


Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, Alt- 
a Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO,, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar St.; S. B 
Alexander, Mer. 


DARY RING’ TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass 


Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 

eps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.: 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke. Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


CORPORATION, Hopedale, Bou. 
Rep. N: Darrin, Vice- Pres.: Sou. Offless and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlante, Ga., 
WwW. M. tchell; Spartanburg, C., Clare H. 
. Draper, 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn.. A. Kuns- 
Shackleford, Mgr. 


man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W 

Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, oe es Mgr., 611 

Johnston Bldg. .. Charlotte, N. ubach, 
Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide. ‘Chattanooga. 


ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. Pirst St , Charlotte, 

“ John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
WwW. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Char)otte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co. .» Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE Co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 

FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 St., Boston, 
_—. Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
J. Ford ‘Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses_ in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. | 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth ag 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., w. L. 
Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. ©., E. P. Coles, Mer.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mger.: Houston. 
Tex., E. . Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
City. Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. FP. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: a ham, Ala., R. T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. McK in- 
Worth, Tex., A. Kee Mgr.; 

Loutsvilie, Ky., 
Tenn., G. c- 


E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Mem his, 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 


Mer.: New Orleans, La... B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.., 
I. A Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 


W. J. Seibert, Mgr.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Ki 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Spri 
St., N.W., Atla nta, Ga.: args Knapp, Commerc 


aston, 


. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 56071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McPetters, Mgr., Char- 


lotte, N. C. Phone 4255 J. McFetters, Supt., 
F. ~ Hill, _representative 238 Oakland Ave. 
Spartanburg. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, M Sou. Reps. : 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg. 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., 

THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killic 
207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn; reg 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.: 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.:; S. Parker, Jr., Fae Ww. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn.: Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


HALTON'S SONS, THOS., 


and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, P. O. 


Rep.: ‘Dennis J. Dunn, 


1440 New 
Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8. C.;: CO. T. mig Textile Su pply Co.. 30 
M Market Dalles, T 


. Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: 
Spartanburg, S. C.: 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, — New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Saiem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
on oh sae Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
ott 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 


Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., Ss. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 Bt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J.. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 


tain, 820 Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: : 
J. Waldron and D. . Wyle, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.: G. . Davis, 418 N. 3rd St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, 

Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth S8st., s.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 


St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 
HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. 


J. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
pide. Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 00... 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : C. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, 
Carolina Specialty Co., ‘Charlotte, 


KEEVER STARCH CO.,, 
Office: 1200 Woodside Blidg., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
age C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. : Claude B. Her, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG, CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD- GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C., R. E. Barnwell, Vv. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION = 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 
Sou.. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan sisbes 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama— Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent) : 
mingham, Long- Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Alien & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; _ Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbu A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb’ Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special 
Kentucky— Ashland, Ben Willlamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, : 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. : , Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Vinston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Caro- 
tiua—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, 
Sumter Machinery Tennessee—Chattanooga 
Beiting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros:, Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main Bt.. Greer, 5. O. (Phone 186). 


Ohio. Sou. 
Greenville, 8S. C., 


men: H. W. air, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
N. C.; B. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista 
Apts.,. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 


North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


co., JOHN 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, u. Rep. : C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. 


MATHIESON ‘ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 


. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., ©. Tilson, Mgr. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 


Ivey and B. Charlotte Office: R. C. 


Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; i: Edmis- 
ton, Box 5670, Memphis, Tenn. : Vv. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.; Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 

. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE co., THE, 8 Laurel S8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Re : E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. B. Moreland, P. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First ees Charlotte, N. oe H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. : J. I. White L. Bar- 
ker, C. Blakely, Chariotte Office: a. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
5 i E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth 8t., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 Ww. Ex- 


change St., Providence, R. I. ou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Bou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: Cc. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8S. C.; Otto Pratt, ae 


er, Shawmut, Ala.: 
Atlanta Ga. 


ney, &. C.; L. 
Clemmons, 926 . Peachtree 8t., 
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New England Mills 
Ask Lower Rates 


Washington.—Separation of gray 
goods rates from cotton textile piece 
goods schedules to be issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
was asked of an examiner of that 
body by representatives of New Eng- 
land finishing mills. 

Request was made during the pres- 
ent hearing that is being held before 
Examiner H. B. Armes, who is en- 
gaged in taking testimony in the gen- 
eral revision on freight rates on cot- 
ton textiles to, from and between 
Southern, Southwestern, Eastern and 
Central Western territories, which 
has been suspended. by the commis- 
sion. 

Through witnesses introduced at 
the hearing, New England finishing 
mills asked for a lower adjustment 
of rates to apply on north bound 
movements of gray goods from 
Southern mills to New England fin- 
ishing plants.so as to enable New 
England plants to compete with 
Southern mills, which they contended 
have rapidly grown in the past ten 
years. 

Under cross-examination by South- 
ern carrier representatives mill men 
stated that they want a rate on grey 
goods that will amount to 40 ~ 
cent of first class. 


Percales Qualities 
: Upheld By Leaders 


Quality leaders in the primary per- 
cale market are not being misled by 
reports of low prices in certain com- 
petitive quarters. They note that 
buyers are desirous of covering on 
their lines if they can get the low 
prices duplicated and end up, in most 
cases, by paying substantial advances 
over prices quoted: elsewhere. 

The houses carrying finer grades 
have found that low price percales 
include a preponderance of poorly 
covered grounds, that they are skele- 
ton assortments, that they are from 
the cheapest designs and also made 
with the fewest possible vat colors, 
commercial colors going into many 
offerings. Other instances of decep- 
tion include the offering of subcount 
80 squares and other constructions 
for what is promised. 

Where dress manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers cover on represen- 
tative qualities they obtain heavily 
colored grounds. Included are dis- 
charge printing, blotch effects, finer 
milled jobs and patterns developed 
from more expensive sketches. Vat 


colors are exactly that in the leading 
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quarters, it is reported, since buyers 
get what they are promised. 

It is felt that the true facts in rela- 
tion to the subject need telling be- 
cause of the practice of some less con- 
scionable buyers to stress how cheap- 
ly they can obtain goods while avoid- 
ing the very offerings they make the 
basis of their efforts to gain conces- 
sions on other makes. If the proper 
knowledge can be disseminated, it is 
felt, there will be the same reception 
to underquality and understyled per- 
cales that there is to anything that 
masquerades under the guise of be- 
ing better than what it actually is. 


For several weeks the undermining © 


factors have been at work in this 
market. It has proven difficult to 
keep the trade straightened out in 
regard to the actual conditions that 
govern conversion and styling. No 
let-down in quality standards is 
thought of for a moment in the num- 
erous quarters that are the pride of 
buyers who patronize them. 


Railway Tickets At 
One Cent Per Mile 


_. Atlanta, Ga—Round trip excur- 


sion rates at one cent per mile trav- 
eled between all points on the South- 
ern Railway System and points on 
certain participating connecting lines 
will be sold on June 18th in com- 
memoration of the thirty-eighth an- 
niversary of the organization of the 
Southern Railway Company, mark- 
ing a distinct innovation in the offer- 
ing of train travel bargain fares to 
the public. Tickets sold for this ex- 
cursion will be good in both coaches 
and sleeping cars on all trains except 
the Crescent Limited. Will be good 
for the return trip until June 26th. 
Will carry liberal stopover arrange- 
ments and the usual privileges for 
checking baggage. Organization of 
Southern Railway Company was 
completed on June 18, 1894, and the 
Southern is offering this low rate ex- 
cursion to and from all points on its 
lines in celebration of that event 
which played such an important part 
in the development of the South. 
Through the participation of con- 
necting lines, these tickets will be 
available for travel over the through 
car routes via the Norfolk and West- 
ern between Lynchburg and Bristol, 
the West Point Route between At- 
lanta and Montgomery, the Georgia 
Railroad between Atlanta and Au- 
gusta, the Frisco Lines between Bir- 
mingham and Memphis, and to and 
from all points in Florida on the 
Florida East Coast and the Atlantic 
Cosat Line, as well as between all 
points on the Southern itself. 


- Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; 


st. 
N. C.. Epartanburg, , New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Green lle, Cc. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, ‘ 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn:.; H. J. 

L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. FP. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. nard, Diy: 
Lou W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: Cc. 
Ind.; G. C. Polley, “Tex.: 
I. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ng, Kansas City, Mo.:; H. ui ‘Oklahoma City, 


Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louis 
PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., | 


Charlotte, N. C 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. F. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. ee Ww. ge Cra- 
Oo: BB. bk. Burk ead, dg.. Lex- 
ngton, 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
Co., Atlante. Ga.;: Young & 
1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co.. ashvilie 
; Nashville Machine & Supply 
.. Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. OCo., Anderson, 8. C.: 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 
BACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 
Mass. 


= 8t., 
Stone, 
Corp.,. 


147 Milk S8t., Boston 
Sou. Office ~ Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
alte Branch Sou. 
: Atlanta, Ga. P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. worth, Mgr 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, C.: G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. tf. 
Pg Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 

a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co. . Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, S. C. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. i. Stone, 822 W. More- 
.. Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
, 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Arve.. New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. ©. 


"ae SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., . H. Monty, Mgr. 


Poredinnroal WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, Cc. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McBee 


Mer. Sou ps.: 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, N. E. 


2100 W. Allegheny 

Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
Greenville, 8. C. H. EB. Littlejohn, 
W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 


A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT co., 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N C. Sidney 8. 
Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 

me, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston a 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr. 

0 8 BOBBIN CO., Manchester, 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Gordan . Division) 
Greenville, 8. C.; Reps. : 
K. Jordan Bales First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


Re Ww V 
u. ps.: m. a 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.;: B. Land, Bor 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charl otte, 

C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 5. ©.: Bulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C Pulton Mill Su 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Venn Supply Co., 
mingham, Ala. 

‘Conn. 


pees. INC., Hartford, 

nnedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lot fo Caroling Specialty Co , 122 Brevard 
Court, N. 


VICTOR RING Ah ©O., Providence, R. 
1. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third mason 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 


Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
H. Wick Rose, Mgr 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bi Charlotte, C., Ww. 
H. Porcher and R: I. D ton, ere: 1317 Healey 

Sou. Reps.: P. 
I. -D. Wingo M. 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlan 

WHITINSVILLE SFINNING BRING Whitine- 
ville, Mass. Bou. Rep.: Bast 
Pifth Charlotte. 


YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
29 adison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston _ Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


UNION, S. C. 


-OTTARAY AND Monarcu 


This mill, painted white and surrounded by lovely 
green lawns and shrubbery, reminds one of a pearl cir- 
cled with emeralds. Operatives who work amid such 
beauty are always of high type, just as those who toil 
amid dirt and rubbish with no sweet flowers to bring 
thoughts of heaven—are nearly always the reverse. 

Last year we spent more time at Monarch, so this 
year, we gave preference to Ottaray, where T. J. Glenn, 
office man, and pretty Miss Nichols gave us a hearty 
welcome. 

S. A. Sparks is overseer carding, with J. B. Leonhardt, 
second hand. Fred Sparks is second hand in spooling. 
J. H. Nichols overseer spinning at Ottaray and Monarch. 

W. B. Williams is overseer weaving, both at Ottaray 
and Monarch; P. T. Turner is second hand in weaving 
and B. A. Tucker, second hand in slashing, at Ottaray; 

J. M. Bates, overseer cloth room for both mills; A. A. 


Gregory, second hand, at Ottaray; W. M. Jett, “second 


hand in machine shop, Ottaray. 

A. L. Stutts is overseer carding, Monarch Mills; E, P. 
McQuirter, master mechanic, both mills. 

J. M. Stutts, son of the overseer of carding, lost his 
home and all he had, by fire, recently. 

Bio Orrice at MonarcH 

Here’s where we find Mr. Emslie Nicholson, treasurer, 
and Mr. T. M. McNeil, superintendent, and the prettiest 
flower yard imaginable. 


Neil’s window the view is beautiful beyond expression. 
Excetsior MILts 

Mr. Emslie Nicholson is president, Mr. W., S. Nichol- 
son, treasurer, and Mr. F. S. Wilcox, manager. 

This mill started up recently after standing for several 
months and operatives are thankful to be at work again. 

The product is sheeting, hosiery and mercerized yarns 
and full-fashioned silk hosiery of extra nice quality. 


Not everyone is allowed inside this mill, but Mr. Wil- . 


cox said “Aunt Becky” was welcome, and she certainly 
enjoyed visiting this splendid plant. 


LAURENS, S. C. 


Watts 


“Curtail till the market feels it” seems to be the 
motto in the majority of mills just now. But we have 
not seen anyone suffering for the necessities of life, and 
we've been around quite a lot. 

During this period of curtailment, people are “turning 
the clouds inside out’ and finding a “silver lining” in 
good gardens, fishing trips and renewed health and vigor. 

Five days a week, 50 hours—would mean something 
if no mill would run more than that, and we believe 
would insure regular work for every mill in the South. 

There are too many people in most mill villages— 
more than can be given regular employment—and those 
who can get out to a farm should do so, in justice to 
themselves and others. 


No wonder that their entire 
office force is always happy and smiling. From Mr. Mc-. 


from THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, 


“Aunt Becky.’ 


Here is where the government could be of real help to 
those who need it. 


Do away with half or two-thirds of the Kederal offices, 
take the money saved on salaries and help the poor man 
to help himself. That would be real service. 


FINE PEOPLE AT WATTS 


At ‘Watts Mill, we found so many nice people and we 
are going back later to meet with the Woman’s Club. 

Miss Bettie Richards, community worker (daughter of 
ex-Governor Richards), is a lovely lady, and we would 
have been glad to accept her-invitation to stop over last 
Tuesday night ,but had to hurry away to make our 
schedule. 

We had the good fortune to meet the general manager, 
Mr. R. G. Emery, at Dunean Mill, Greenville, where he 
is general manager of that mill also. A fine man, he is. 

At Watts, we met genial Mr. C. S. Link, Jr., who is 
secretary and assistant treasurer. He seemed glad to 
meet “Aunt Becky” and we got along together splen- 
didly. 

Our old Charlotte friend, H .W. Kiser, is now super- 
intendent at Watts, having gone there from Whitmire to 
fill the vacancy left by Roy Woods, recently killed in a_ 
car wreck. | 

In spite of the fact that the mill was stopping for a 
few weeks, we secured a nice list of subscribers and ex- 
pect to add many more when we go back later. 

P. C. Pearce, overseer of weaving, was the first to _ 
subscribe, followed by his fine young second hands, T. F. 
Childress, W. A. Pridmore, F. M. Holder and J. A. Mc- 
Kee. 


H. C. Nelson, second hand in cloth room; C. C. Wad- 
dell, timekeeper; W. M. O’Daniels, overseer card room; 
W.N. Robins, designer; L. E. Bagwell, master mechanic; 
JH. Holcomb, outside overseer, and W. W. Splann, 
overseer spinning, are all.paid up for another year’s visit 
the 
most popular, and only textile weekly in the South. No 
progressive, wide-awake mill man fails to read it. 

When we go back to meet with the Woman’s Club, we 
expect to learn of a lot of nice things to write about. 


CAMDEN, §&. C. 


HERMITAGE MILLS 


Here is a mill that has never needed to curtail hardly 
at all. Mr. R: B. Pitts, president and treasurer, and 
Mr... -B. Zemp are among the nicest mill officials that 
we know, and it is always a pleasure to visit Hermitage. 

5; 1. Crolley, bachelor superintendent, is well liked by 
the gentlemen as well as by the ladies. He is a young 
man who has worked hard to make good and deserves all 
the nice things said of him. 

Such friendly folks at Hermitage we have seldom seen 
anywhere. By the time we say “howdy” invitations to 
spend the ngiht, or take dinner, begin to swamp us. J. T. 
Jordan, overseer carding and spinning, generally reaches 
us first and takes possession, and T. C. Ramsey, overseer 
weaving, and J. P. Lankford, tying-in man, are close sec- 
onds in offering hospitality. Fine folks and good old- 
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fashioned Southern courtesy are truly found at Hermi- 
tage Mills. 

L. E. Myers is overseer the cloth room. He is a young 
- man who we feel sure will make good. W. A. Case, 
card grinder, and P. E. Crolley, section man in spinning, 
are among the live wires and constant readers of THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, along with every 
overseer in the mill. 

Talk about good running work but here is where it is 
found; 412 looms are run by four weavers, four battery 
hands ‘and four fixers, and nobody seems hurried. 

Since our visit last year, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan and 
their fine family have moved to a larger, nicer home 
nearer the mill. Mrs. Jordan is a lovely wife, mother, 
home-maker and neighbor, and they are both actively 
interested in church, Sunday school and community af- 
fairs. We enjoyed our visit in their npene. 


BELTON, S. C. 


Betton. MILLS 


This is the shadiest spot—more tall trees—lots of them 

magnificent pines—than we have seen at any mill. 

Uncle Hamp said as we started into that grove, that it 
looked as if we were going hunting! 
Superintendent J. B. Mitchell used to be overseer of 

- weaving here and was promoted to superintendent. This 

mill, like most all others, was on short time. Mr. Lewis 

D. Blake is president and treasurer. 

J. F. Burgess, overseer carding, is afraid of skirts and 
sent his renewal in before I could call for it. 

J. R. Federline is overseer spinning; F. E. Shirley, 
overseer weaving. | 

Brark 

This is a mill I had never before seen. The product 
is Turkish towels, bath robes, pajamas and boys’ wash 
suits. 

_ This plant does its own dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing. There are around 50 sewing machines turning out 
garments of style and quality. The beach pajama suits 

each packed in a dainty bag of same material are simply 

irresistable. | 

F. C. Little, the friendly and courteous superintendent, 
gave Uncle Hamp and me a cordial welcome. He says 
he owes his success to Mr. J. B. Mitchell, superintendent 
at Belton Mills, who trained him in textiles. 


S. L. Rice, overseer weaving, is a man one likes in- - 


stantly. H. H. McGee is carder and spinner. 


Blair Mill village must be a favored spot, for bugs 
don’ t even bother the potatoes there! 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 


Jupson Mirtits—Broap Streets, Pavep SIDEWALKS, 
GREEN Lawns, Lovety TREES AND FLOWRES 


This is another of Greenville’s beauty spots, and where 
lovely dress goods and handkerchiefs are made. 

The office force are among the most pleasant and cour- 
teous we have found, and some day we are going there 
and stay long enough to meet the department heads and 
employees. 

_ T. V. Mullinax is carder; H. B. Garden, spinner; J. c. 
Wilson, weaver; D. A. Stansell, slasher; Chas. Tidwell, 
overseer silk room; A, J, Murphy, cloth room; F. L. 
Nolan, designer ; E. G. Spier, dyer; E. M. Cushman, su- 
perintendent carding and spinning; C. F. Stansell, super- 


intendent Mill No. 2; S. J. Adams, superintendent weav- 
ing; Van Kay, master mechanic, 
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Messrs. B. S. Mills, secretary, W. E. Greer, Jr., assist- 
ant treasurer, and Capt. Hawkins, of the office force,' 
have our thanks for a pleasant visit. 

- Judson Hotel is one of the nicest in the city, and the 
proprietress, Mrs. Scarboro ,is devotedly loved by all 
who stop there. 

The Mill Store is up-to-date in every particular—-so is 
the drug store. Every need can be supplied right on the 
spot. 

Judson Mill Company has a mill at Lowell, N. C., 
which was formerly the Art Cloth Mill, where a large 
variety of extra fine dress goods are made. 

Girts’ CLUB 

A new Girls’ Club was being organized at Judson when 
we were there, and Miss Minnie Jackson was interested 
in finding a suitable name for it. We are hoping to hear 
from these fine girls. 

There are various community interests, and a wonder- 
fully good school in a modern building. 


SHOALS, S. C. 


Ware SHOALS Merc. Co. Burtps LarcE New 
PLANT 


We were amazed over the magnitude of work carried 
on here. Everything built by this company is of superior 
materials and workmanship. Permanency is the stamp 
on every addition to the mills or village. 

A large new filtering plant has just been completed 
with capacity for caring amply for any future enlarge- 
ment or needs of the town, which had outgrown the old 
filtering plant. 3 

The office is the largest and busiest, and employs more 
people than any tevtile plant we have seen, except that 
of Enka, at Asheville, N. C. | 

The products of the mill are indeed many and varied. 
Frow raw cotton to finished merchandise of unexcelled 
quality is a wonderful achievement. 

Shirts and shorts, sheets, pillow cases, dresses, romp- 
ers, bloomers, etc., are turned out on 600 sewing ma- 
chines, laundered to perfection and packed attractively. 
Also, in addition, ten thousand dozen handkerchiefs per 
day, gents’ and ladies’ size, bordered and embbroidered. 

There are splendid stores, a lovely hotel, Y. M. C. A., 
theater, barber shops, quick lunch service, fine churches 
and schools, and a fine people. When they swarm out 
of the mill at noon time—the girls, so pretty and neat— 
most of them in uniforms—it looks like a gala day pa- 
rade. 

We did not spend as much time here as we had hoped 
to, but were courteously welcomed by the general man- 
ager and vice-president, Mr. C. P. Thompson, and his 
genial and pleasant superintendent, Mr. Winder Gary. 

Mr. Gary has our profound sympathy and respect. 
In noting how his time was filled up with callers—sales- 


men and employees, and how he listened to orations or 


grievances, always keeping his poise and patience, we 
could understand why and how he holds such a responsi- 
ble position so efficiently and effectively. 

Mr. Thompson used to superintend at Trion, Ga., 
a mill belonging to the same company as that at Ware 
Shoals. He was promoted to assistant treasurer and 
manager at Trion, and then to general manager and 
vice-president at Ware Shoals, holds both positions and 
stays young under the load. 

“Daddy” W. C. Cobb was said to be in a serious con- 
dition from a carbuncle on the back of his neck, and no 
visitors allowed, otherwise we would have called on him. 
We hope he will soon be fully restored to health. 
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COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Exceedingly cheap—Good 
For further infor- 
care Southern 


Conditions. 
terms—Low Taxes. 
mation write C. M., 
Textile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
gad reduced fares for short 


Most reliable. Costs less. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETLN 


Goods Market 
Slightly Better 


“There has been more inquiry this 
week and the total market sales will 
probably show an increase over last 
week’s. We again turned down a 
substantial volume of print cloths due 
to extremely low prices. While there 
has been a fair amount of sales on 
the various constructions, the princi- 
pal demand has been on 39-inch 80- 


* 80 4.00, with a number of large of- 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set ‘Randi “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c ee 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with alien’ | in larger type and border—$3.00 


R ULED F ORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


| LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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fers running up to the end of the 
year but, as far as we know, buyers 
have not been able to secure these 
late deliveries,’ the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and ‘Commission 
reports. 


“We understand that there have 
been some large orders placed for 
broadcloths at prices which would . 
not have interested us. There has 
also been a moderate business on 
sheetings, and the slightly increased 
demand on these from the jobbing 
trade has been particularly interest- 
ing to us. 


“Prices have reached such an ex- 
tremely low level that we are begin- 
ning to feel more confident over the 
outlook. There is no question in our 


minds that the curtailment and shut- 


downs will be drastic until prices 
show some improvement. Already 
many mills have announced that they 
will close down for the month of 
June and longer if there is not some 
betterment so, in our opinion, the 
balancing of supply and demand will - 


not be dragged out much longer. 


“The situation in Washington, we 
feel, is still the principal cloud over 
the market and if Congress would 
only pass a reasonable tax bill we 
believe sentiment would improve 
considerably. 


Cotton Exports 
in April Higher 


Washington.—Quantity exports of 
cotton, both raw and manufactured, 
in April were materially heavier than 
for the corresponding month last 
year, but lower price levels kept the 
total value of the trade Slightly below 
that of a year ago, it is revealed by 
figures compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Exports of raw cotton, except lint- 
ers, totalled 544,563 bales, valued at 
$20,518,245, last month, against 
391,871 bales, valued at $22, 766,004, 
in April, 1931, the department re- 
ported. For the four months of the 
year shipments aggregated 3,359,830 
bales, valued at $129,837,270, against 
] 063, 133 bales, valued at $114, 621,- 
707, last year. 


Cotton manufactures exported 
during the month were valued at $5,- 
056,731, against $5,480,270 a year 
ago, it was shown. Exports of cot- 
ton cloths, the most important indi- 


i | vidual cloths, the most important in- 


dividual item, totalled 44,166,406 
square yards, ‘valued at $3, 259 899, 
against 30,954,257 square yards, 
valued at $3, 161 252. 
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for honest, known, paid 


torial standards that insure 


Here are the Crucial Minutes 


which the 
business paper 
elps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 


The other men shift, recross their legs and 


settle down to wait their turn. It won t be 
long now. 


And it won't! For the average time given 


to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 


4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 


utes in furniture stores, with an average for. 


all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 


walls of one room, across one desk, and in the - 


space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
yo- 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 


a man must sell. 
circulation; straight-forward 


business methods, and edi- 


reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON 


AVENUE 


S 


re. 
t 


‘Ble 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 


the problems of its industry, profession or 


trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

..@ cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Seydel- Woolley 


Company 
ATLANTA 
| Textile 
Chemicals 
lor 


Best Weav ing 


A Concern is. 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


CLIN 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


PRINTING 
| All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


$1.00. 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
Price, 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


| Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxtIns 


_ Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. — 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. 
size. Price, 50c. 
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